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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Angler in Wales ; or, Days and Nights 
of Sportsmen. By Thomas Medwin, Esq. 
late of the First Life Guards; author of the 
“ Conversations of Lord Byron.” 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1834. Bentley. 

Tu1s is the book for asummer day. On the 
river; in the shade; ina cool room, with all 
the windows open—its desultory pages will 
befit the time and season, and add very agree- 
ably to the dolce of the far niente sought to be 
enjoyed by the listless reader. The Angler in 
Wales is not so much an angler as a citizen of 
the world. Congregating several characters 
together on a fishing excursion, he makes each 
act his own part, and tell his own stories. 
Thus we have quite as much of the East Indies 
as of South or North Wales; as much of the 
Ganges as of the Tivy, and of the Himalaya as 
of Cader Idris; and Switzerland, its lakes and 
rivers, occupy as much attention as Tal-y-Lin 
or the Ithon. In like manner, Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, and a host of other individuals, figure 
in and out; all sorts of subjects are discussed, 
and endless anecdotes are threaded together to 
vary the author’s lucubrations, and illustrate 
his general acquaintance with books, men, and 
things. 

From such a work nothing can be more easy 
than to take selections ; but it is quite a differ- 
ent matter to say that they can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the thousand and one topics which 
form this mingled dish of tutti frutti. Our 
extracts will, however, shew its variety ; and 
we begin with fishing in the Ganges, and its 
sequel :— 

“In going up the Ganges, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the most singular mode of 
catching fish ever adopted; and as it bears 
some relation to the subject, { will also describe 
it to you. During the periodical rains, the 
great river I mentioned overflows its banks, 
and canses vast inundations; so that I have 
been sailing for nearly a day together in a con- 
tinued fresh-water sea. After the floods have 
subsided, the smaller fish crowd up the nullas, 
or rivulets formed by the draining of the land, 
perhaps fearful of their larger foes, or them- 
selves in search of food. A fisherman of an 
idle sort, you may think, plies his dingy, or 
punt, up one of these, and when it grates the 
sand, moors it across the stream. With a long, 
indented bone, somewhat resembling a call 
made for quail, he, in great unconcern, with 
his ‘hubble-bubble,’ or goorgooru, a pipe so 
called from the bubbling it makes in having 
the smoke drawn through a half-filled cocoa- 
nut-shell in one hand, and his musical instru- 
ment in the other, creaks along the gunnel of 
the boat, and awaits the arrival of the invited. 
Strange to say, his guests, attracted by the 
noise, do arrive, and finding the shallow stream 
obstructed by an unusual object, the boat, 
throw themselves over. This leap is well cal- 
culated, and would be effectual, but that (as I 
should have explained) our Hindoo has extend- 
ed a net on the lee side of the boat, and against 


in the meshes. By such means I saw some 
dozens of these little animals made captives.’ 
‘ This would imply a very fine sense of hear- 
ing? ‘TJ think not. Even this slight noise 
caused an undulation of the air; and thence, 
though in a lesser rate, an undulation in the 
water, and would most likely have produced no 
effect except from contact with the water.’ 
‘Lord Byron says, (by the by, the idea is 
Madame de Stiiel’s,) the face breathes music ; 
why may we not, and by a less exaggerated 
image, suppose that fish feel it ? Lacepede ob- 
serves on the hearing of fishes: ‘On ne voit ni 
ouverture extérieure pour l’organe de l’ouie, ni 
oreille externe, ni membrane du tympan, ni 
cavité méme du méme nom, ni passage abou- 
tissant 4 Vintérieur de la bouche, ni osselets 
auditifs correspondans 4 ceux que l’on a nommés 
enclume, marteau, ou étrier, ni lamacon, ni 
communication intérieure, designée par la de- 
nomination de fenétre ronde.’ Without any 
of these organs, how imperfect must their sense 
of hearing be! and it seems clear that the hol- 
low bone mentioned by Hunter cannot be an 
ear.’ ‘ But a Frenchman has not only given 
them an exquisite ear, but the faculty of speech. 
His reasoning is somewhat amusing from its 
seriousness. How do we know that a fish has 
not as many, or perhaps more vocal intonations 
than a bird? both seem to have been formed 
on the same model: the one flies, the other 
swims. The sole difference is in the elements, 
for swimming and flying are the same thing. 
Why should they not talk ? It is no argument 
to say that we do not hear them either speak 
or sing, for this, perhaps, may be the fault of 
our dull organs. The water is every where 
interpenetrated by air, which the fishes breathe; 
why may they not, by equivalent media, form 
vibrations of sound, and notes, too delicate, it 
is true, to reach our ears, but which may make 
them understood one by the other? I love at 
least to indulge such a notion ; nor can I, with- 
out some sort of philosophical chagrin, figure to 
myself, that nature has deprived any of her 
works of that perfection she has stamped on the 
rest, or that she has doomed to an eternal si- 
lence the innumerable tribes that inhabit the 
immense regions of the ocean and the course of 
rivers. ‘ Le silence est le partage des morts, 
la parole donne la vie aux vivans méme.’ ” 

In Welsh fishing, it seems that salmon-paste 
is a most deadly bait; and the subjoined de- 
scribes another strange method :— 

“ Procure a long glass tube, with holes for 
air, and one large enough to admit minnows. 
Imprison half-a-dozen, and drive a plug in 
tight, attaching it first, by perforation and a 
knot, to a water-cord, with corks sufficient to 
weigh the machine, having previously calcu- 
lated the required depth, and let it float out 
from the boat twenty or thirty yards. You 
may then troll, with a good lively bait, with 
certain success, i. ¢. a certainty of slaughter, 
for all the perch in the neighbourhood will be 
attracted to the decoy.” 

Of the nature and habits of eels the author 





this they commonly strike, and are entangled 


*¢ Tt is singular that so little should be known 
about it. All I have read throws little light 
on the subject. Sir Humphrey Davy confesses, 
after a long commentary on the observations of 
others, all he knows is, that he knows nothing, 
leaving the question precisely where he found 
it. The reason of the migration of eels is cer- 
tainly a great problem. If they are herma. 
phrodites, they do not push up the rivers for 
the purpose of perpetuating their species, like 
the salmo tribes; whose eggs, according to the 
doctrine laid down in ‘ Salmonia,’ cannot de- 
velope young fishes independent of the influence 
of the air—without aérated water. That they 
do push up the rivers we know ; and analogy 
would lead us to suppose that they are also 
oviparous, were it not that they are met with 
only a few days old in numerous shoals, in the 
Atlantic. Ihave seen them in myriads making 
their way over perpendicular rocks, that com- 
pose the sides of waterfalls, in effecting which 
in the river Teme, buckets full, not much 
larger than lob-worms, were secured by a boy. 
Thus the probability is that they are viviparous, 
and that the delicacy of their skins, rendering 
them very sensible of changesin the temperature, 
they, like birds of passage, make for the springs 
in the summer, that they may enjoy a cooler 
atmosphere, and on the approach of winter 
return to the sea, or descend to the deeper and 
more still and muddy parts of rivers, and hide 
themselves there, or under banks and stones, 
where they lie in a dormant state; for that 
they do not all, like woodcocks, make an an- 
nual migration, is proved by their being seen 
occasionally at all seasons. Their food is the 
carrion, as they are the vultures of fish ; but 
Charters’s idea is somewhat confirmed by the 
experience of to-day, that they are ravenously 
fond of, and well acquainted with, the taste of 
salmon spawn, and must be very destructive to 
that daily decreasing species, and will tend ulti- 
mately to exterminate it, if means are not 
taken to thin them. Here they are quite un- 
molested—for the poorest peasant in the coun- 
try (the same prejudice exists in Ireland,) if 
almost starving, would loathe llyswonad (eels, ) 
highly as we esteem them, particularly when 
they attach themselves to such clear streams as 
these ; nor will any Welsh cook willingly touch 
them, looking upon them with an equal horror 
to snakes and adders.’ ”’ 

Well read in the classics, Capt. Medwin often 
brings them to bear upon his immediate sub- 
jects—thus he continues : 

“ The ancients certainly thought them not 
hermaphrodites, and were of opinion, too, that 
the water-snake and lamprey coupled together ; 
and Orestes, in the Choéfore, calls his mother 
a murenophis, é. e. having been so unnatural 
as to pair, or cohabit, with /Egysthus. There 
is a passage in Marcellus that thus describes 
and throws light on that remarkable simile, 
and chimes in with my notion : 

* Qualem murene coluber stimulatus amore, 
Gaudia conjugii metuens temerare veneno, 


Effundit summo in scepulo, effusumque reponit 
Cautibus in rigidis, mox saltu precipitem se 





observes :-— 


Dejicit in medias sinuosi fluminis undas, 
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Sibilaque ingeminans, charam vestigat amicam : 
Illa, sono audito, confestim occurrit amanti, 
Multiplicique ambo conjungunt corpora nexu.’ 


Fabule! fabule! Certainly, there are many 
different kinds of eels ; and this of yours differs 
essentially from the Thames eels, but still more 
from those of Loch Ern, that are of so vast a 
size that the fishermen hang their skins up to 
dry, and make leggings of them impervious to 
the water. Still more unlike are they to the 
pond eels, that have no communication with 
any stream or rivulet, much less the sea.’ 
‘ Their migration, then, is not necessary for 
their propagation ?’? ‘ Certainly not; they 
get acclimaté, like other animals or plants, 
though they do originate in the sea, the proof 
of which is found in the Wenen Lake, in 
Sweden, where eels have, within a few years, 
made their appearance since the opening of a 
canal that communicates immediately with the 
sea, some unscalable cataracts in the river 
Gota having previously impeded their progress; 
and yet they find their way into the Lake of 
Constance, and must have ascended the Falls of 
Schaffhausen.’ ” 

From eels the transition to adders is ready, 
and we transcribe a passage where one of the 
writer’s instances of personal malice is also 
exemplified :— 

“ Speaking of adders reminds me of Mola di 
Gaeta, and the strange supper we had there, 
which the beauty of the place hardly compen- 
sated for tomy companion. I have before me 
still the orange groves that slope down to the 
bay, and remember the delicious odour of the 
bloom when I opened the windows in the 
morning. But our fare. At the cena my 
friend fed heartily on the dish, which passed 
for ‘ anguille fritte. What do you think it 
was? Fried adders. I knew the mountains 
of the Abruzzi abounded with them, and did 
not like the black look of the reptile brood ; 
their headlessness roused my suspicion, but I 
said nothing till the half-empty piatta was re- 
moved, when out came the murder; for the 
* giovinetto,’ as they call in Italy a waiter of 
sixty (like the Joy in Ireland), could not deny 
the loathsome fact. I have been shy abroad 
of nondescript dishes ever since I discovered I 
had devoured for a hare the best part of a stew- 
ed chat at Geneva. When last at that thistly- 
looking place, I was sensibly struck with the 
diminution of the numbers of the feline tribe, 
that used to keep me awake, some years before, 
with their amatory serenades.’ ‘ Your friend’s 
qualms recall an anecdote told me at Chelten- 
ham the other day of little Moore, who is 
known to be the greatest epicure, as he has 
always been the greatest tuft-hunter going, as 
Byron used tosay. A friend and himself made 
an excursion to Greenwich to eat white bait, 
which, I am told, is as fine as the mango fish 
at Calcutta, or pomfret at Madras. This 
friend was no other than Lord Strangford, 
who, determined to hoax his brother bard 
(quelle malice ! as you say), had bought, before 
he left town, a small-tooth horn comb, which, 
when the soup was served, he dropped secretly 
into the tureen. Moore found the contents 
delicious, and was overpersuaded by his titled 
bon vivant (though, according to the immortal 
Brummel, it is highly incorrect) to be hel 
a second time to soup; when what should be 
ladled out into his plate, but the damning evi- 
dence of the cook’s cleanliness ? Tommy’s fer- 
= — peopled it with a hundred 

airs. e@ sto to say he ate no white 
bait that day.’ aes d 

Such ungentlemanlike and incredible tales 

had been better avoided; but Capt. Medwin 





is not always very careful of his facts or lan- 
guage. He tells us that Rubens was a greater 
animal painter than Schneider, which we 
doubt ; and talks of King James's spaniels :* 
by way of amends, however, he also says that 
Charles I. and Archbishop Laud wrote the 
Book of Sports. The following is curious :— 
*¢*Do you see those cormorants? It is 
strange that there should be only two in the 
whole lake.’ ‘ There never were known more 
than two. There is a peculiar economy among 
birds, perhaps a greater than is to be found in 
any other animal tribes. These come from 
‘ Craig-a-Deryn,’ or the Bird -Rock, some 
miles distant, which is thronged with them ; 
but the neighbouring lakes and rivers are ap- 
portioned to a certain number for their sup- 
port, and that number is never exceeded, so 
that it would be useless to kill these, for others 
would immediately be sure to supply their place. 
See, one has dived; he is carrying off a large 
fish.? * These wretches are insatiable. I once 
shot one. His craw was full of worms, that 
are continually gnawing for food. Behold him 
on the edge of the lake, on an old broken fence, 
stand with his wings extended to dry, in pre- 
paration for a fresh chase.’ ‘ See, too, his 
consort has joined him, and they hover over the 
pool.” * We have filled our baskets, and the 
white flag is hung out at the inn as a signal 
for dinner.’ ‘ Take an oar, and we will row 
ourselves. And now what think you of a 
morning’s diversion at Tal-y-Llyn?’ ‘So 
much, that I would willingly pass the rest of 
our three weeks’ tour here.’ This is the angler 
in Wales, indeed! exclaims some fair reader. 
I hear her, and shall take the hint, and the 
liberty of digressing a little—no, not a little, in 
future, and in this I am only following the 
example of Byron, which will remind you of a 
common remark of Glover’s—‘ I and Claude.’ 
Apropos of Glover, who is now painting 
Kangaroo landscapes in Australia with great 
success, he, we are told, ‘“* carried, perhaps, his 
knowledge of birds beyond that of any man 
who ever lived. It was his custom, in the 
summer-season, to visit the most romantic parts 
of England and Wales, and there to pitch his 
tent and draw and colour from nature. He 
chose for his retirement the vicinity of some 
unfrequented village, and, being very abstemi- 
ous in his diet, contented himself with the 
humble fare that the nearest ale-house afforded. 
His sole companions in these excursions were 
birds, with whom he held colloquy, professing 
perfectly to understand their language and to 
have made them conversant with his own. 
Pigeons were his favourites, as being most in- 
telligent: of the latter species, he had one who 
would sit on his shoulder while he was at work, 
and who, when evening came, was wont, at a 
given signal, to fly home and await his master’s 
return. One day the artist made a circuitous 
route, and being interested with sketching 
some newly discovered scene, or catching some 
extraordinary effect of light, forgot the hour, 
when he was surprised at seeing the little 
creature soaring above his head, and at length 
alighting on his accustomed perch. When 
seated there, it expressed, by the querulous 
* «* The latter breed,” he says in a style we cannot 
commend, ‘* that are black and tan, with hair almost 
approaching to silk in fineness (such as Vandyke loved 
to introduce into his portraits), were solely in the posses- 
sion of the late Duke of Norfolk. He never travelled 
without two of his favourites in the carriage. hen at 
Worksop, he used to feed his eagles with the pups; and 
a stranger to his exclusive pride in the race, seeing him 
one day employed in thus destroying a whole litter, told 
his grace how much he should be delighted to possess one 


of them. The old brute’s reply was a characteristic one: 
Mahan sir, which of my estates should you like to 
ve?” 








—emmnereeeeco 
tones of its voice and the sharpness of its beak 
its displeasure, which Glover was for a while 
puzzled to divine the occasion of. He soon, 
however, threw him up in the air, and pointed 
towards the encampment; but his attached 
friend resumed his old post, and would not be 
driven away, nor would ever afterwards be in. 
duced to lose sight of him, being afraid, as the 
painter said, that it was his intention to give 
him the slip. Starlings, he used to say, were 
possessed of great genius; and being asked 
which of the feathered tribes were the least so, 
after a pause, he replied, sparrows—not that 
they wanted ¢alent, but that they were vulgar 
fellows. He had made the habits of birds so much 
his study, that when a lark was hovering over a 
field, he could tell whether the songster had 
eggs, a callow brood, or if the young were full. 
fledged; in fact, Jean Jaques was a mere 
ignoramus compared with him. It is a pity 
he did not leave us, before he went to the New 
World, a complete grammar and dictionary of 
the particular language of each species, and an 
exact prosody for rightly comprehending the 
intonation of the words. Thus, perhaps, he 
was convinced that nightingales or thrushes 
(the finest songsters, by the by, of the two) do 
not sing for the pleasure of singing, but of con- 
versing with one another and conjugating the 
verb * love.’ A French abbé gives the follow. 
ing dialogue between two magpies, which our 
bird-linguist is as likely to have rightly inter. 
preted as Champollion has done the hierogly- 
phics :—‘ Il n’y a rien plus ici 4 manger. Al- 
lons ailleurs. Ou allez vous, ma mie?’ ‘ Je 
m’en vais.’ ‘ Suivez moi. Venez vite, ac- 
courez. Voici des bonnes choses.’ ‘£ Oi étes- 
vous ?” * Me voici.’ ‘ Vous mangez tout. Je 
vous battrai.2 ‘ Ahi! ahi! vous me faites 
mal!’ ¢ Qui est-ce qui arrive la.’ ‘ J’ai peur.’ 
‘ Gare! Gare! Alarme, alarme! Cachons 
nous!’ ‘* Sauvons nous.’ Montaigne says, 
* Comment ne parleroient-elles contre elles? 
Elles parlent bien 4 nous, et nous 4 elles.” 

As we propose devoting a second paper to 
this work, we shall now conclude by adding a 
little of Byron to this amusing bird story. 

“ The descendants of the ancient Persians, 
the Parsees, consult their chronological records 
before they embark in any undertaking ; and it 
is from a recollection that on a Friday the seat 
of their empire was wasted with fire and sword 
by the followers of the Prophet, that those 
great merchants never allow any of their ships 
to sail from Bombay on that day. Not that 
that prejudice (if you choose to call it one) is 
confined to their nation, for it is common to 
many other people, ourselves among the num- 
ber ; and a Welsh bard has this passage, quoted 
to me by Humphrey, 

* On Friday I saw great anxiety, Urien raged.’ 
It was from some such similar remembrance 
that Lord Byron would never commence any 
work, nor even be introduced to one whose 
acquaintance he wished to cultivate, on that 
day in the week. And speaking of him, he is 
almost as remarkable a corroboration as Bona- 
parte of my position, seeing that the three great 
and remarkable events on which his destiny 
hinged, the fatal wedding of Miss Chaworth, 
his own unfortunate marriage, and his still 
more lamented death, took place when he was 
sixteen, twenty-six, and thirty-six, or at inter- 
vening periods of ten years, called by the 
Romans two lustres —a term probably not de- 
rived from such periods being physical climac- 
terics, but from an observation that they, as 
from a mirror, reflected the lights of other 
times ; or, as (though with a different applica- 
tion) has been beautifully said, cast the shadows 
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of former years before them. You have also 
told me that he said he should most likely die 
in Greece, yet with some influence foreign to, 
and perfectly independent of, his own will, he 
was urged by fate to that very country to con- 
frm his own prediction, his own predestination, 
and, what is still more singular, to the very 
got where in the same month, if not on the 
same day, he had been attacked by a similar 
fever, and barely escaped falling a victim to its 

ignity. 
; T will repeat a stanza of Lord Byron’s, 
written under the Lombardo-Venetian Arms 
when he left Venice in disgust for Ravenna, 
and which verses, perhaps, he had some idea of 
one day incorporating with the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold ; but there is reason enough why 
he should not have made them public during 
his stay in Italy : — 

‘ Aloft the necks of that vile Vulture rear 

The cap which kings once bow’d to, and thus seek, 

Lifting that headless crown in empty air, 

To mark their mockery. In each double beak 

Too well do they the insatiate ravening speak 

Of a most craven bird, that drains the blood 

Of two abandon’d carcasses, that reek 

Festering in their corruption —never brood 

Gorged its rapacious maw with a more carrion food.’” 

We ought not, perhaps, to dismiss even our 
first notice without stating, that in his polemi- 
cal and philosophical discussions, Capt. Medwin 
does not display much of what is called ortho- 
doxy; that he is a huge admirer of Shelley, 
and equally so of Bonaparte, whose exile to St. 
Hellena he vehemently condemns; that he in- 
vents new words, such as robustihood, &c., and 
that his volumes are beautifully ornamented 
with woodcuts. 








Belgium and Western Germany in 1833; in- 
cluding Visits to Baden-Baden, Weisbaden, 
Cassel, Hanover, the Harz Mountains, &c. 
By Mrs. Trollope, author of ** Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1834. Murray. 

Tne respected publisher of this work has not, 

we think, done very wisely in allowing it to be 

announced in the manner it has been para- 
gtuphed in the newspapers, and teaching us 
expect much of new and unaccustomed 
ground travelled over and described by the ob- 
servant author; for the expectation of great 
novelty must assuredly be disappointed ; and 
the public, consequently, feel less inclined to be 
pleased with the clever sketches of Ghent, 

Bruges, Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, Mayence, 

Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, Baden, Mannheim, Nas- 

sau, Hanover, and intervening places, all tole- 

rably well known to tourists and the readers of 
tours. Besides, the custom of uttering opi- 
hions (which can only come from parties con- 
cerned) is one more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance :—critics and reviewers 
would be of uo use if every writer were allowed 

0 be his own trumpeter. Having now got rid 

ot our spleen, we shall, without further preface, 

consider these volumes in our usual manner. 

The route was chiefly over oft - trodden 
ground, from which not even talent superior to 
Mrs, Trollope’s could elicit much to interest 
‘. Her narrative is, nevertheless, lively and 
pleasant; and, if the subjects do not supply 
uovel information, we are, at least, not tired by 
te way in which they are presented to our 
‘ew. The author speaks most favourably of 
the Dutch, both king and people :— 

* The whole of the British nation (she says) 
must, I think, ever feel a deep and affectionate 
interest for the amiable prince who has been 
induced to accept the throne of Belgium. It is 
‘possible to forget how near he has been to 





England ; and it should be at least equally so 
not to remember how perfectly free from re- 
proach has been the tenor of his remarkable 
life. With these feelings of respect and at- 
tachment to King Leopold, it is impossible not 
to lament his being placed in the situation he 
now holds. Every thing I heard of him per- 
sonally, and I conversed with those who had 
the best means of knowing him well, convinced 
me that he deserves to rule over a people more 
attached to his dynasty than the late subjects of 
the King of Holland are ever likely to be. No 
one, I believe, could pass a month in Belgium, 
and converse as freely with people of all parties 
as I did, without becoming aware that the King 
of Holland still reigns in the hearts of the ma- 
jority; and that any person, however illus- 
trious, who had become the instrument of the 
factious demagogues employed to dismember 
his kingdom, could have little chance of re- 
taining his station were the genuine wishes of 
the Belgians themselves alone consulted. That 
abuses had crept into King William’s govern- 
ment — that vexatious imposts, hardly worth 
contending for, had been unwisely persisted in 
—and that some personal jealousies existed be- 
tween the Dutch and the Belgians, may be 
very true: but these things were neither suf- 
ficient to justify revolution, nor to render the 
result of it permanent. That such are now the 
reflections of many of those who were led away 
by popular tumult, I truly believe; and the 
number of these is more likely to increase than 
diminish. No political revolution can take 
place without putting men’s minds into a spe- 
cies of fever very unfit for sane and temperate 
reasoning. The state which follows is often 
one of quiescence and languor; but when this 
passes off, they find perhaps that some useful 
lessons may have been learnt, even during their 
delirium. Nevertheless, a very natural fear of 
new disturbances may long keep even a pow- 
erful majority passive. If I may believe the 
representations which reached me from many 
quarters, no country was ever revolutionised by 
a feeling so little general as that which severed 
Belgium from Holland. The deed was done 
at Brussels; and many of the most effective 
agents in it were as alien to the country as 
hostile to the king. That some honest men 
were led to believe that they should serve their 
country by changing its government, there can 
be no doubt; but even these must now feel 
something not unlike remorse, when they see 
how very little of real independence they have 
obtained for her. Without entering into any 
discussion respecting the new institutions ac- 
quired by Belgium under the recent constitu- 
tion, or inquiring whether they be or be not 
politically wiser than some which have been 
discarded, I believe I shall run no great risk of 
being contradicted if I say, that the spirit and 
intelligence of the general mass of the popula- 
tion do in no degree harmonise and accord 
with them. Nothing can present a stranger 
anomaly in human affairs than the sight of a 
nation, deeply and severely Catholic, attempting 
to ape the chartered libertinism of political 
thinking, which a few noisy and discuntented 
persons are endeavouring to teach them. The 
law which authorises unrestrained license of 
tongue and pen, both public and private, on all 
subjects, whether political or religious, accords 
ill with the principles of a people whose reli- 
gion commands them to bring their thoughts, 
words, and deeds, before the tribunal of their 
priests. With one hand thus unresistingly 
shackled, and a club or a dagger put by law 
into the other, the Belgian citizen can hardl 


be expected to present himself to the world 





under an aspect either of dignity jor use- 
fulness.” 

Such are Mrs. Trollope’s opinions on the'ge- 
neral aspect of affairs; and her account of the 
political duels is a fit pendant :— 

“* Affairs of this kind are so frequent among 
the ardent spirits of this young government, 
that it has become a daily exercise among the 
gentlemen to fire with pistols at a mark; and 
M. Gendebein is said to have reached such a 
pitch of dexterity as to be able to bring down 
a bee upon the wing with the nicest certainty. 
In consideration of such peculiar skill, the se- 
conds in this affair placed the combatants at 
the unusual distance of thirty-six paces; but 
the opposition deputy sustained his reputation, 
and wounded his official enemy in the mouth, 
We were dining with Prince Auguste d’Arem- 
berg the day after the meeting took place, 
and it naturally became the topic of conversa- 
tion at table. ‘ Gendebein always hits where 
he aims,’ said the lively prince; ‘ he wanted to 
stop Rogier’s tongue, and he therefore sent a 
shot through his mouth.’ I believe it is the 
fashion at Brussels, either after killing or 
wounding an adversary, to retire for a few 
days, for I missed M. Gendebein from the 
Chamber after this rencontre; and, upon ano- 
ther occasion of the kind, which unhappily had 
a fatal termination, I learnt that going out of 
town for a short time was the only result. I 
have seldom felt more shocked and astonished 
than I did on learning that a young Belgian 
officer, with whom we dined in company, and 
whose light and amiable gaiety of manner had 
particularly struck me, had the day before 
killed a gentleman in a duel, for some political 
difference of opinion. I did not know of this 
till the morning his unfortunate victim was 
buried, and then I recollected a few words 
which had been addressed to him at table, 
evidently alluding to the circumstance. ‘I 
thought, * * * *, you were going out of town ?” 
said a whiskered militaire, addressing him. 
‘ Yes; I shall take myself off to-morrow, for a 
couple of days,’ he replied. The morrow was 
the day fixed for the funeral. I am persuaded 
that neither the tumult, the ruin, nor even the 
massacre, produced by a political revolution, are 
its worst features. It shakes social order to the 
very centre—puts all moral feeling out of joint 
—and makes Virtue herself turn giddy.” 

At Coblentz we meet with an anecdote which 
may bear to be more widely known :— 

‘** On our way (says Mrs. T.) we passed the 
monument erected in the market-place, which 
has perhaps caused as much strong feeling as 
any that ever was constructed. The inscription 
is as follows :— 

Anno 1812. 


Mémorable par la Campagne contre les Russes, sous le 
Préfecture de Jules Douzan. 


Vu, et ry par nous, Commandant Russe de la 

ille de Coblentz, le Ire Janvier, 1814. 
This presumptuous and ill-advised monument 
was erected by Napoleon, when on his route to 
Russia ; and the biting addition to the inscrip- 
tion was subjoined, after his discomfiture, in a 
spirit easily understood, and easily to be jus- 
tified.” 

At Baden, an inspection of the dungeons of 
the secret tribunal furnishes some curious 
matter, and contrasts well with the gaiety of 
the excellent restaurateur, Chabert :— 

** We reached Baden in good time to dress 
for our last dinner at Chabert’s. We saw a 
few new faces, and missed a few old ones; for 
a day and a half will make this difference at 


y}| Baden. We were told, by one of our accidental . 


acquaintance, that people of many nations come 
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for a single day; look well at all the various 
figures collected there; dine in good style at 
Chabert’s ; and in the evening risk a handful 
of gold at the gaming table. If they win, they 
pass another day; and soon. But if they lose, 
they depart the next morning, having ‘ passed 
@ very gay season at Baden.’” 

Of the Prussian government, and especially 
of the national system of education, Mrs. T. 
speaks in the highest terms :— 

“In every part of the kingdom of Prussia, 
the education of the people is the business of 
the state. So deeply are the benevolent and 
philosophical lawgivers of this enlightened 
country impressed with the belief that the only 
sure method of rendering a people pre-eminently 
great and happy, is to spread the light of true 
knowledge among them, that the government 
leaves not the duty of providing instruction for 
the children of the land to the unthinking 
caprice of their ignorant parents ; but provides 
for them teachers and books; selected with a 
degree of vigilant circumspection which would 
do honour to the affection and judgment of the 
tenderest father. Nor is this all: not only 
are the means of instruction thus amply and 
admirably provided, but the children of the 
people are not permitted to absent themselves 
from school on any plea except that of sickness, 
which must be authenticated by the certificate 
ofa physician. This system, already so prolific 
of the happiest results, has attracted the atten- 
tion of all Europe; and England, among the 
rest, is said to be taking a lesson on this most 
important branch of government, from the 
benignant absolutism of Prussia. 





ani 
for them. But it is the cautious, systematic 
selection of persons proper for the office of 
teachers, and the impossibility that individual 
whim should interfere in the choice of them, 
which can alone ensure a profitable national 
education.” 

But we must conclude; and we do with a 
striking account of a visit to the famous 
Brocken Mountain. Having reached the top 
on mules, Mrs. T. proceeds :— 

“ The guide held me on the saddle till he 
had led the mule under the shelter of the so- 
litary Gast-Haus, and then placed me on my 
feet; congratulating me with hearty goodwill 
on my safe arrival. This building is con- 
structed in a manner that shews, at a glance, 
what it has toendure. The granite walls are 


| six feet thick, and the small windows are set 


even with the internal surface; so that before 
each of them there is a deep, square embrasure. 
On entering the house we found ourselves in 
total darkness. A passage runs through the 
whole length of the building, and exactly di- 
vides it; several doors open into the passage 
from the chambers on each side. When any 
of the doors are open, a gleam of light reaches 
this cavern-like passage; but when this is not 
the case, no dungeon can be darker. We 
groped our way along, neither knowing where 
to go, nor how, till an old woman from the 
kitchen came to our assistance, and led me by 
the hand to her small, but most warm and 
welcome domain. The chillness of the atmo- 
sphere, which we found upon reaching this 
unsheltered pinnacle, made our teeth chatter 


Assuredly|and our limbs shake ; and the old woman told 


she cannot do better; but let her not put in|us that every body took brandwein and hot 
action one part of this immensely powerful| water as soon us they arrived. To this we 
engine, while another part, on which the whole; made no sort of objection; and having thus 
utility of its movement depends, is left neg-| strengthened our nerves, and ordered dinner, 


lected. 
labour to enforce by law the art of reading ; 
while he slothfully, viciously, or from party 
spirit, continues to advocate the unrestricted 
freedom of a press, which fills every village 
shop with blasphemy, indecency, and treason ! 
Let him not dare to imitate the pure and holy 
efforts of Prussia, to spread the blessing of 
knowledge through the land, till he has man- 
fully set to work to purify the source whence it 
is to flow. He who shall best succeed in mak- 
ing the power of reading general throughout 
England, while this monstrous mass of impurity 
is permitted to spread its festering influence 
through the country, will have a worse sin to 
answer for, than if he forced all to drink of a 
stream he knew to be poisoned. In Prussia, 
the purity of all that issues from the press has 
become so completely a source of national pride, 
that, were the parental care which guards it 
withdrawn, it would, I have been well assured, 
be long before vice would grow sufficiently 
audacious to attempt speaking by so uncor- 
rupted an organ. Infamy would dog the heels 
of the publisher, and prompt justice be done on 
the miscreant author, who should dare to violate 
the sacred pledge, given by the king to the 
people, that sin shall not be the fruit of that 
knowledge which he has thought fit to enforce. 
Another vitally essential part of the Prussian 
scheme of national education, is its watchful 
religious superintendence of practical morality. 
It is so very easy a thing to teach children to 
read and write, that, were these the only ob- 
jects in view, it would be scarcely worth while 
for the government to interfere about the busi- 
ness. <A very poor man may contrive to pay 
two-pence a week to obtain this for his chil- 
dren ; and multitudes may easily get my lord 
or my lady, or the squire and madam, to pay it 








Woe betide the politician who shall|we again left the friendly shelter, to battle 


with the strongest wind I was ever exposed to. 
Our guide, who had shared our potation, ac- 
companied us. He led us first toa magnificent 
congeries of granite fragments, which seemed 
to have pierced through the surface, and darted 
up twenty feet towards the clouds. Wild and 
whimsical are the forms in which these masses 
are grouped; and here it is that the witches 
of the Brocken assemble to perform their un- 
hallowed serenades. They neither play im- 
promptu, nor from memory; for numerous 
rocks are pointed out, which serve them for 
music-desks, and the pile is therefore called 
‘The Witches’ Orchestra.’ High in the midst 
a single stone rises above the rest — of course 
for the leader of the band; it is named ‘ The 
Devil’s Pulpit.’ To this Henry scrambled up; 
but his ambition very nearly caused him an 
overthrow, for it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he could keep his footing. To stand 
upright was quite out of the question, and he 
described the sensation which the wind pro- 
duced at this elevated spot to be exactly like 
one strong, Jong, uninterrupted box on the ear. 
And a box on the ear it undoubtedly was —a 
not unfitting reprimand for his audacious in- 
trusion. From‘ The Witches’ Orchestra’ we 
proceeded, shivering and gasping for breath, to 
a very singular little lake, called ‘ The Hex- 
ensee, or Witches’ Lake.’ This has been much 
larger within the memory of man; it is now 
but a few yards across, but is said to be of vast 
depth — no man, according to our experienced 
guide, having ever found a line that could 
reach the bottom. On the other side of the 
Orchestra bubbles forth the clearest and sweet- 
est water in the world: but even this, pure as 
it looks, is also the property of the same un- 
earthly bags, and is only known by the name 


Ee 
of ‘ The Witches’ Spring ;’— moreover, it js 
said to be strongly influenced by their wicked 
will; and, though never perfectly dry, it rises 
and falls in a manner most supernaturally cg. 
pricious. As we followed our guide to these 
several mystical points, he stopped us from 
time to time to harangue upon some of the 
botanical peculiarities of the mountain. Ice. 
land moss grows there in great abundance, 
and the Alpine anemone was in the fullest 
bloom ; though it is a wonder how its delicate 
flowers can open before such piercing gales, 
The plant must certainly be under the especial 
protection of the weird sovereigns of the place, 
Near the door of the Gast-Haus is another 
monument of their unlawful power ;—a large 
fragment of rock stands there, having a deep 
natural cavity in it. This is denominated 
* The Witches’ Dog Stone ;’ and let the wea. 
ther be what it may, this cavity is never 
without water — in vain has it been carefully 
emptied by well-disposed Christians, — nay, 
rubbed till no particle of moisture could be 
discerned ; but ere the daring hand had ceased 
its office, drops of cold perspiration were seen 
oozing from the solid rock, and again the 
witches’ dog might slake his thirst therein. 
All these marvellous things are on the moun. 
tain’s top—— and it is easy enough to recount 
that I saw them — but how am I to tell of 
what met our eyes below ? How venture to 
describe a scene which, when it was before me, 
seemed too vast for my senses to comprehend ? 
It is safest not to attempt it. * * * The 
hour of sunset, about which we had been so 
anxious, was fast approaching, and with every 
promise of being as bright as we could wish it. 
The grey-headed father of the family joined us 
as we stood before the door, and congratulated 
us on our extraordinary good fortune. Nota 





mist obscured the glorious expanse— not a fea- 
ture of the wondrous landscape was concealed ; 
clouds there were, but only enough to reflect 
, the ‘ sapphire blaze,’ and to fill up the gorgeous 
pageant. To have a perfect view of this spec- 
tacle, it is necessary to stand where the pano- 
rama is complete; and this can only be done 
by mounting a small, but immensely strong, 
tower, which forms the centre of the building. 
It rises only a few feet above the low roof of 
the house, but sufficiently to command an un- 
broken circular horizon. To this place we re- 
paired, accompanied by several of the family, 
just as the sun had reached that point in his 
descent, where he seems to set on fire all the 
clouds which meet him. Every mortal once, 
at least, in his life should see, from the top of 
a mountain, the sun go down — it is like no- 
thing else that the earth can shew him. I 
have watched through the same hour at sea, 
where the clearness of a tropical sky has 
heightened the effect of the brilliant spectacle ; 
but there the sky and sea were all — and glo- 
rious as was the double splendour, it can bear 
no comparison to the thousand dyes of earth 
and heaven which are seen above and below 
from a lofty height on land. We had the 
neighbouring mountain-tops for valleys and 
the earth’s wide circle for our horizon; but 
for the world between —its darkness and its 
light—the lingering brightness, which brought 
the distant hills to view— the awful shade, 
already fallen on the pine forest at our feet — 
the inexpressible clearness of the atmosphere, 
which enabled us to count twelve distinct dis- 
tances in the landscape—all this can be guessed 
at only by the initiated, who have seen nes 
thing like it themselves. The rose-coloure 
reflection of this glowing sunset was, 00 this 
occasion, more than usually brilliant in the east; 
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for, as the sun went down, vast masses of{as well as in that of the Protestant population 
cdouds arose in that quarter of the heavens,|of the north. Let Catholics love and honour 
and, till the light was gone, mocked us with| their clergy; but, in the name of reason and 
the appearance of almost rival splendour; but|moral freedom, let them not tremble before 
when the borrowed glory left them, they as-|them like slaves before their driver. Neither 
sumed a far different aspect, and looked as full|let their pastors exact such degrading homage 
of storm and tempest as they had before done|from them, merely because it is agreeable to an 
of light and beauty.” ignorant pride, or has been the custom in times 
Denunciation of the odious practice of smok-| of which both religion and humanity ought to 
ing, so prevalent in Germany, is almost the|be ashamed. Let the Roman Catholic clergy of 
only fault found with the people of that coun-| Ireland found their influence over the people 
try, of whom the author otherwise speaks ad-|upon the open, manly principles of reason, in- 
miringly. There are two or three slaps at/telligence, and true liberty—let them discard 
Americans, and two or three historical blun-| the spirit, since they cannot abrogate the letter, 
ders; but, altogether, the fire-side traveller,|of barbarous dogmas concocted in barbarous 
and still more the actual tourist, have to thank} ages, rather with a view of subjugating the 
Mrs. Trollope for an agreeable enough com-| mind, for the sake of political power and per- 
panion. sonal aggrandisement, than of training it to 
en —=|habits of an ennobling nature—let them 
Tales of Ireland. By the Author of “ Traits| treat the body of the people as they do edu- 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.”” 12mo. | cated and intelligent men of their own creed :— 
pp. 366. Dublin, 1834, Curry, Jun. and|if they do this, it will be in no man’s power, 
Co.; London, Simpkin and Co. even for the sake of moral freedom itself, to 
Or the seven tales of which this volume, | depict their conduct in a manner that they may 
from a pen already popular, consists, we ob-| not relish. . ad “ Even since the 
serve that five have been printed in a periodical | period in which these stories were written, now 
work, the circulation of which, however, has|so short a time since, a gloomy change has come 
not rendered them so well known to the public|over them. The pestilent poison of mercenary 
as their merits deserve. Nevertheless, we prefer | agitation, joined to the neglect of landlords and 
paying our devoirs to the remaining two, which} the interference of priests, has created a re- 
are altogether new, and entitled ** Neal Ma-jaction which threatens to trample—and does 
lone,” and the “* Dream of a Broken Heart.’’ | trample—law, morals, and religion, under foot. 
It may be remembered that our author's} How it may end, it is impossible to say ; but 
principal aim in his national pictures has been | God grant that it may be for the best !” 
to illustrate the religious prejudices which| ‘ Neal Malone” is a whimsical tale of a 
weigh so heavily upon the happiness and pro-|pugnacious tailor, out of whom marriage 
sperity of his country. He is decidedly opposed | ‘‘ takes the shine” in a marvellous manner. 
to the influence of the Romish priesthood, and | He has been induced to wed at the instigation 
imputes to it much of the misery with which |of a hen-pecked schoolmaster, and the follow- 
Ireland is afflicted. It is not our business to|ing extract will display the results as well as 
take a part in such a controversy : it is enough | the writer’s comic powers :— 
for us, consistently with our literary principle,| ‘‘ Neal one evening met Mr. O’Connor by 
to state the fact, to exhibit the work, and to|chance upon a plank which crossed a river. 
leave the combat to those who love to engage in| This plank was only a foot in breadth, so that 
Wlitical or polemical affrays. There are “ fac-|no two individuals could pass each other upon 
tions” enow in distracted Ireland, if we may/it. We cannot find words in which to express 
judge from the recent murderous conflict be-|the dismay of both, on finding that they abso- 
tween the Lawlors and the Cooleens, who will |lutely glided past one another without collision. 
delight in such turmoil; and to them we be-| Both paused, and surveyed each other solemn- 
queath it. Hearken to our author. |ly ; but the astonishment was all on the side of 
“ Most of the following stories will be found|Mr.O’Connor. ‘ Neal,’ said the schoolmaster, 
to illustrate, more clearly than any I have yet |‘ by all the household gods, I conjure you to 
Written, the religious prejudices and feelings of | speak, that I may be assured you live!’ The 
the Irish people. It is likely that many of the ghost of a blush crossed the churchyard visage 
English and Scotch liberal writers, who are ig-|of the tailor. * Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘ why the 
norant of Ireland, may lecture me harshly for|devil did you tempt me to marry a wife ?” 
the manner in which I introduce characters |‘ Neal,’ said his friend,‘ answer me in the 
taken from among the Roman Catholic clergy ; most solemn manner possible—throw into your 
ofthis country. All I have to reply to this is,/countenance all the gravity you can assume; 
that he who suppresses moral truth, in the deli-|speak as if you were under the hands of the 
Reation of national manners, from a dastardly | hangman, with the rope about your neck, for 
reluctance to offend those in whom, or in whose |the question is, indeed, a trying one which I 
system, abuses detrimental to the freedom and }am about to put. Are you still * blue-moulded 
welfare of the community exist, is unfit for a|for want of beating ?’’ The tailor collected 
task which requires honesty and independence. | himself to make a reply ; he put one leg out— 
This is the principle advocated by liberal critics | the very leg which he used to shew in triumph 
and priests themselves, when dealing with)|to his friend; but, alas, how dwindled! He 
others; and they surely have no right to wince | opened his waistcoat, and lapped it round him, 
when measured by their own standard. Onjuntil he looked like a weasel on its hind legs. 
this subject I do not make one jot of conces-' He then raised himself up on his tip toes, and, 
Sion. Of the truth of the characters and situa-|in an awful whisper, replied, ‘ No! ! the devil 
ons I have drawn, I myself am conscious, anda bit I’m dlue-mowlded for want of a batin’.’ 
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the inferences resulting from them do not come; The schoolmaster shook his head in his own 
‘om wrong premises. What every friend to|miserable manner; but, alas! he soon per- 
Ireland should wish to see abolished, is the nar-| ceived that the tailor was as great an adept at 
Tow exclusive spirit which darkens and demo-| shaking the head as himself. Nay, he saw 
Tallses the minds of her peasantry. I wish to’ that there was a calamitous refinement—a de- 
see my countrymen marked by that manly in- | licacy of shake in the tailor’s vibrations, which 
*pendence which constitutes so noble a trait in| gave to his own nod a very common-place cha- 


clothes ; and from time to time continued to 
adjust them to the dimensions of his shrinking 
person. The schoolmaster and he, whenever 
they could steal a moment, met and sym- 
pathised together. Mr. O’Connor, however, 
bore up somewhat better than Neal. The 
latter was subdued in heart and in spirit ; 
thoroughly, completely, and intensely van- 
quished. His features became sharpened by 
misery, for a termagant wife is the whetstone on 
which all the calamities of a hen-pecked husband 
are pointed by the devil. He no longer strutted 
as he was wont to do: he no longer carried a 
cudgel as if he wished to wage a universal 
battle with mankind. He was now a married 
man. Sneakingly, and with a cowardly crawl, 
did he creep along as if every step brought him 
nearer to the gallows. The schoolmaster’s 
march of misery was far slower than Neal’s: 
the latter distanced him. Before three years 
passed, he had shrunk up so much that he 
could not walk abroad of a windy day without 
carrying weights in his pockets to keep him 
firm on the earth, which he once trod with the 
step of a giant. He again sought the school- 
master, with whom indeed he associated as 
much as possible. Here he felt certain of 
receiving sympathy ; nor was he disappointed. 
That worthy, but miserable man, and Neal, 
often retired beyond the hearing of their re- 
spective wives, and supported each other by 
every argument in their power. Often have 
they been heard, in the dusk of evening, sing- 
ing behind a remote hedge that melancholy 
ditty, ‘ Let us both be unhappy together ;” 
which rose upon the twilight breeze with a 
cautious quaver of sorrow truly heart-rending 
and lugubrious. ‘ Neal,’ said Mr. O’Connor, 
on one of those occasions, ‘ here is a book 
which I recommend to your perusal; it is 
called ‘ The Afflicted Man’s Companion ;’ try, 
if you can, and glean some consolation out of 
it.’ ‘ Faith,’ said Neal, * I’m for ever oblaged 
to you, but I don’t want it. I’ve had * The 
Afflicted Man’s Companion’ too long, and never 
an atom of consolation I can get out of it. I 
have one o’ them, I tell you ; but in truth I'll 
not undhertake a pair o’ them. The very 
name’s enough for me.’ They then separated. 
The tailor’s vis vite must have,been powerful, 
or he would have died. In twd¥ears more his 
friends could not distinguish him from his own 
shadow ; a circumstance which was of great 
inconvenience to him. Several grasped at the 
hand of the shadow instead of his; and one 
man was near paying it five and sixpence for 
making a pair of small-clothes. Neal, it is 
true, undeceived him with some trouble; but 
candidly admitted that he was not able to carry 
home the money. It was difficult, indeed, for 
the poor tailor to bear what he felt ; it is true 
he bore it as long as he could: but at length 
he became suicidal, and often had thoughts of 
‘ making his own quietus with his bare bodkin.” 
After many deliberations and afflictions, he 
ultimately made the attempt; but, alas! he 
found that the blood of the Malones refused to 
flow upon so ignominious an occasion. So he 
solved the phenomenon; although the truth 
was that his blood was not ‘i’ the vein for’ it ; 
none was to be had. What was then to be 
done? He resolved to get rid of life by some 
process; and the next that occurred to him 
was hanging. In a solemn spirit he prepared 


a selvage, and suspended himself from the 
rafter of his workshop; but here another dis. 
appointment awaited him—he would not hang. 
Such was his want of gravity, that his own 
weight proved insufficient to occasion his death 





the character of the Scotch and English people, |racter. The next day the tailor took in his 


His third attempt was at 


by mere suspension. 
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drowning, but he could not sink ; all the ele- 
ments—all his own energies joined themselves, 
he thought, in a wicked conspiracy to save his 
life. Having thus tried every avenue to de- 
struction, and failed in all, he felt like a man 
doomed to live for ever. Henceforward he 
shrunk and shrivelled by slow degrees, until in 
the course of time he became so attenuated, 
that the grossness of human vision could no 
longer reach him. This, however, could not 
last always. Though still alive, he was to all 
intents and purposes imperceptible. He could 
now only be heard ; he was reduced to a mere 
essence—the very echo of human existence, 
vox et preterea nihil. It is true the school- 
master asserted that he occasionally caught 
passing glimpses of him ; but that was because 
he had been himself nearly spiritualised by 
affliction, and his visual ray purged in the fur- 
nace of domestic tribulation. By and by Neal’s 
voice lessened, got fainter and more indistinct, 
until at length nothing but a doubtful murmur 
could be heard, which ultimately could scarce: 
ly be distinguished from a ringing in the ears. 
Such was the awful and mysterious fate of the 
tailor, who, as a hero, could not of course die ; 
he merely dissolved like an icicle, wasted into 
immateriality, and finally melted away beyond 
the perception of mortal sense. Mr. O’Connor 
is still living, and once more in the fulness of 
perfect health and strength. His wife, how- 
ever, we may as well hint, has been dead more 
than two years.” 

The ** Dream of a Broken Heart’? might 
afford us an equally fair sample of the simple 
and pathetic; but we have said enough to re- 
commend this volume ; and if we had not, it 
would only be necessary to mention the admir- 
able etchings with which W. H. Brooke has 
adorned it in his very best style, to ensure it a 
favourable reception wherever it may be seen. 





Discoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. 
F. V. T. Arundell, British Chaplain at 
Smyrna. 2 vols. 8vo. London, Bentley. 

Great and lasting interest is attached to the 

geography and history of Asia Minor; and, as 

we think we must more than once have said 
when the subject crossed us, we could imagine 

no more important and delightful work than a 

complete view of that country, comprising many 

countries, separate and distinct in itself, and 
illustrated by modern travel and research. 

What a field of ancient lore! what a picture 

of present barbarism and ignorance! The pen 

of a Gibbon could hardly do them justice. 

As far as he has been able to explore the land, 
Mr. Arundell’s inquiries and discoveries are 
well deserving of attention; for though we 
have often conjectures rather than proofs, and 
too frequently haste where leisure for investi- 
gation was most to be desired,* still there are 
several points decided which have long been 
among the most desirable of our literary and 
classical desiderata. On the 22d of last Oc- 
tober, accompanied by Mr. Dethier, the agent 
for Belgium, he set out from Smyrna; and the 
principal objects he proposed to accomplish by 
his journey ‘‘ were the discovery of the city of 
Antioch of Pisidia, and the towns of Lystra 
and Derbe, places possessing so much interest 





* At several interesting places, he says, if they could have 
stopped a day, it is probable they would have made great 
discoveries; and at Sasac — ‘* Can this have been the site 
of Sebaste—a town in Phrygia, and mentioned in the 
Notitia? A burial-ground near the village was full of 
ancient fragments, and we found an inscription on a part 
of a column, which, could we have remained long enough 
to have cleared the earth from another part of it which 
lay near, would, beyond doubt, have given us the name 

the city.” This is very provoking and tantalising sort 
of *¢ discovery."=—Ed. 





from the labours and sufferings of St. Paul, 
and yet the very situation of all three wholly 
unknown in modern geography. From in- 
formation repeatedly sought at Smyrna, and a 
careful research into all the ancient authorities 
(he adds), there was every reason to believe 
that Antioch would be found at or near a con- 
siderable Turkish town, called Gialobatsch ; 
and as this town lay in an eastern direction 
from Deenare, and the reputed distance about 
twenty hours, this agreed very well with the 
tables, which placed Antioch at the distance of 
seventy miles from Apamea. The road passed 
through another city called Apollonia, which 
was twenty-five miles from Apamea, and forty- 
five from Antioch.” 

Proceeding by Sardis, Koola, Sirghé, &c. 
the travellers arrived at Suleiman, above 100 
miles east of Smyrna; which Mr. A. concludes 
to be Clanudda, and the ruins of which are 
very extensive and imposing. ‘* The view 
from the acropolis is most magnificent, com- 
manding a great extent of country in every 
direction.” Temples, porticos, stadium, the- 
atre, &c. &c., exhibiting fine specimens of Ionic 
and Doric architecture, were observed; coins 
were obtained ; and inscriptions were copied. 

*‘ In the evening (says the author) many 
small coins were brought us, and, though in so 
corroded a state that it was hopeless to make 
out a letter, I did not cease rubbing and clean- 
ing till I found two were of Ephesus, two of 
Kutaich, one of Sebaste, and one of Blaundos ; 
and yet the whole of these were unquestionably 
found upon the spot. The ruins of Suleiman 
certainly have nothing to do with the two 
former cities. - ” ” 

‘* We could (he adds) have remained at 
Suleiman a month, and found ample employ- 
ment for research ; the tombs alone must con- 
tain treasures, and probably many curious 
specimens of ancient paintings; but we were 
compelled reluctantly to leave it at a quarter 
before one o’clock, the road lying along the 
slope of the acropolis among the tombs.” 

Before going farther, it may be proper to 
describe the sort of accommodation which tra- 
vellers in these parts have to expect. They 
are always lodged at what are called Odas; and 
most hospitably and gratuitously entertained 
by the Turkish inhabitants. 

“Tt was not till the present journey (Mr. 
Arundell informs us) that I was aware of the 
precise nature of these odas, and of their uni- 
versality throughout Asia Minor. They are 
not endowed or supported by the government, 
but are entirely private charities. One at least 
is to be found in every village throughout the 
country, and often several in a small village. 
The original founder charges his estate, be it 
great or little, with the perpetual maintenance 
of the oda; and it seems in most cases to be 
the tenure by which the estate is held. Nor is 
this confined to the wealthy; it as frequently 
happens that even a poor man, whose little 
spot of ground is barely sufficient, after pay- 
ing the aga’s decimes, &c., to find bread for 
his children, charges them to keep a chamber 
(perhaps the whole house has only two) as an 
oda for the stranger. No questions are asked 
of this stranger whether he be a disciple of the 
prophet, a Christian, or a Jew — it is enough 
that he is a stranger, and needs the rights of 
hospitality. He is provided gratuitously with 
food, and fuel, and lodging, and even the libe- 
rality is extended to his beast. We abuse the 
Turk, and call him a barbarian; but where is 
the country in civilised Europe that a poor 
distressed traveller, faint and sinking under 
his privations, and without a farthing to pro- 





cure a bit of bread, or a shed to shelter him 
from the winter’s storm — where is that coun. 
try ?— let the abusers of the uncivilised Turk 
answer the question,—Where is that country 
in which such a poor wretch will find from 
village to village a warm-hearted reception, 
lodging, and food ?” 

Again, in the village of Cuselare, the oda 
“¢ was certainly not a palace, for we shared it 
with our horses, and there were holes calle 
windows, without glass or shutters; but the 
hospitality of our hosts more than compensated 
for every thing else. We had again Trakana 
soup, pilau, cheese, and petmes,* and surprised 
to see our table-cloth, or table-skin, so soon 
laid, the pancake-bread placed all around,+ 
and the smoking viands in the midst; the 
more surprising, as we were unexpected guests; 
and, as the village did not bespeak very well- 
filled purses, or, to say truth, seemed wretch. 
edly poor, we ventured to ask an explanation, 
and we learnt that our fare was the contribu. 
tion of many families: the Trakana soup was 
supplied by one; the pilau by a second; the 
petmes by a third; the bread by a fourth; 
but all were emulous to feed the famished 
strangers with as little loss of time as possible: 
and these were Turks! Long before our din- 
ner was despatched, the entire male population 
of the village, which consists only of about 
twenty houses, distributed themselves in the 
spaces of our apartments unoccupied by our 
horses and ourselves.” 

With all this hospitality, however, the fate 
of Dr. Matteo shews that these excursions are 
not unattended with peril. 

“‘T was reminded (our author says) of the 
fate of a poor acquaintance of mine, a hakim 
and coin-vender, for the terms are synonymous. 
—poor Dr. Matteo, of diminutive stature, witha 
jolly red face, a Frank hat, and a large cane, 
which served alike to support his medical cha- 
racter and a lame foot ; he was not a medallist 
of the first order, but Dr. Matteo was industri- 
ous in his researches, and many a piastre has he 
received from me and my scientific friend, Mr. 
Borrell. The poor man, proud of some recent 
acquisitions, displayed his medals, and exagge- 
rated their value in the presence of some villains 
in the village, and shortly after his body was 
found shut up in an oven!—not the baked 
head, but the entire body!” ; 

Two or three curious Turkish tales, told like 
the Paramythia of old Greece, are introduced, 
and will be read with amusement, though too 
long for us to quote (see pp. 151 to 166, vol. i.), 
especially as we must advance to the author's 
most important exploit, the identification of the 
Antioch of Pisidia; having previously, as he 
thinks, fixed the site of Apamea, where Cicero 
resided so much as well as at Laodicea, during 
his proconsular government of Cilicia at Dee- 
nare. 

From Deenare, which is between 100 and 
200 miles from Smyrna, Olou-bourlou is some 
20 miles; and here the travellers found archi- 
tectural remains and inscriptions, which seemed 
to determine the site of Apollonia. _ 

“ The first object that met our view (says 


* « Petmes. The must of the grapes of the — 
made into a syrup by boiling. —'Trakana, or Tur _ 
The principal ingredient is flour of sont ° 
which, with some savoury additions, is —— : 
sort of sausage shape, and being hung up dry, pesercha 
long time, and makes, when dissolved, a palatable nu 

tious soup.” ; : 

t These are large circular cakes, very thin, be 
may be folded up like a piece of leather, and — re 
are so when eaten. Perhaps these are the very ca rs oe 
which Polybius alludes when he compares the wage 
the Roman horsemen to the cakes called Popana, w Po. 
according to Suidas, were broad round thin cakes.— 
lybius, book vi. sect. 47.” 
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Mr.A.) was a very lofty acropolis, covering the 
summit of the steep street just in front of us. 
We lost little time in going up to it, and found 
mancient gateway nearly entire, with remains 
of massy and high walls on either side. Imme- 
diately above the gateway was an inscription, 
oer which our eyes glanced with much excite- 
ment, till they rested upon the words H BOTAH 
KAI O AHMOE ATIOAAQNIATON. The council 
and people of Apollonia. Entering within the 
gate we found an extensive space inclosed by 
remains of similar massy walls, except where 
the nature of the ground made such a defence 
unnecessary. In fact, the acropolis on most 
sides was a naked perpendicular rock, of stu- 
pendous height, and the head grew dizzy on 
leaning over the precipices to look down into 
the yawning depth below.” 

Here they also found ‘* a small Greek colony, 
of about three hundred persons, separated alto- 
gether from the rest of the Turkish inhabitants. 
According to their account of themselves, they 
have from the earliest times occupied their pre- 
sent position, within the walls of the ancient 
acropolis: they intermarry only among them- 
selves; and have no connexion with any other 
Christians from without, though of course in- 
cuded within the diocese, and under the juris- 
diction of the archbishop of Pisidia. There 
was something so primitive in their manners 
and appearance, that we could readily believe 
their story; and I fancied I saw in them the 
representatives of the Antioch Christians, who 
had been driven from that city by the earlier 
persecutions.’” 

From this attractive spot, within less than 
fifty miles eastward, after skirting the north 
side of a lake called Egerdir, the travellers 
sought and happily discovered Yalobatz — the 
Antioch. 

“We felt convinced (says the author) that 
we had attained the great object of our journey, 
and were really on the spot consecrated by the 
labours and persecution of the apostles Paul and 
Barnabas, * ° ° The remains of 
the aqueduct, of which twenty-one arches are 
perfect, are the most splendid I ever beheld ; 
the stones, without cement, of the same massy 
dimensions as in the wall. The view, when near 
the aqueduct, was enchanting, and well entitled 
Antioch to its rank of capital of the province of 
Visidia. In the valley on the left groves of 
poplars and weeping-willows seemed to sing the 
song of the Psalmist, ‘We hanged our harps 
upon the willows,’ &c., mourning, as at Baby- 
lon, for the melancholy fate of this once great 
Christian city. Nota Christian now resides in 
it, except a single Greek in the khan. Nota 
church, nor any priest to officiate, where Paul 
and Barnabas, and their successors, converted 
the thousands of idolaters to the true faith.” 

The description of the ruins occupy much 
space; and we can only find room for one 
passage. 

“It is evident, says Colonel Leake, how 
greatly the discovery of Antioch of Pisidia 
would assist the comparative geography of all 
the ad Jacent country; and the position of An- 
tioch being now fixed at Yalobatz, it necessarily 
follows that Philomelium was at Aksher. Co- 
lonel Leake supposed Philomelium to have oc- 
cupied the site of the present village of Ilgun, 
‘en hours from Aksher; but if he had then 
known the real situation of Antioch at Yalo- 
batz, he would, no doubt, have assigned to it the 
proper emplacement at Aksher, for Aksher is 
aw north from Yalobatz, agreeing with the 
“scription of Strabo; whereas Ilgun is east, 
and the distance between Yalobatz and Aksher 
8 ouly six hours; but between Yalobatz and 





Iigun sixteen. Philomelium may, therefore, 
be decidedly fixed at Aksher, and the lake ad- 
joining it will be the lake of the Forty Martyrs.” 

We have already mentioned the superabund- 
ance of conjectures which detract in a consider. 
able degree from Mr. Arundell’s labours ; and 
we have likewise to notice his long interpolations 
from his preceding travels, and quotations from 
other sources, which swell the work without 
adding to its value. There are also other 
drawbacks, which might have been avoided ; 
such as discussions and flights of fancy about 
the early Christian churches, which, though ex- 
tremely amiable in the worthy chaplain, hardly 
deserve to have so much said about them. 

At p. 271, we find the running title along 
the top, ** St. Paul's Boot-mender ;”’ and on 
looking what this curiosity could mean, we 
read as follows :—‘ My boots, which were no 
longer in a travelling condition, had the honour 
to be racommoded to day by an old gentleman, 
who from his venerable white beard might 
have been boot-mender to St. Paul. The work 
was not Parisian, but it was strong and effec- 
tual, having been completed in about an hour ; 
and the price was not extravagant—sixty paras, 
about four-pence.”’ 

This is very near the ridiculous; and only 
five pages farther on, we are told as absurdly 
of an aga’s brother, that he was, Jike Falstaff, 
*“©a lover of wine and rackee; and when I 
strongly interdicted both, begged hard for an 
exception in favour of his favourite wine of 
Cyprus, probably the identical sack of the hero 
of Shakspeare.” 

We have a marked complaint, too, to make 
of the otherwise valuable map which illustrates 
the work ; viz. that the names of many places 
are spelt differently from what they are in the 
text. This is very careless. What would any 
one say of a map of travels in England, with 
London, York, Bristol, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham, printed Lonodune, Urk, Priesthale, 
Le vere pull, and Bore Ming Ham? At page 
216, in a genealogy of the Seleucide, Stratonice 
is within two lines recorded as the second and 
the third wife of Seleucus the first. 

We have only to add for the present, that we 
are sorry to have these faults to point out, and 
that there are some very interesting engravings 
of noble ruins, which, on the contrary, deserve 
high praise. 








A Descriptive, Explanatory, and Critical Cata- 
logue of Fifty of the earliest Pictures, con- 
tained in the National Gallery of Great Bri- 
tain. By John Landseer, F.S.A., A.R.A., 
&c. 8Svo. pp. 424. London, 1834. Glynn. 

Tue talents of Mr. Landseer are well known. 

As a landscape-engraver, or rather, perhaps, 

etcher, he was in his prime unexcelled ; and 

his was not mechanical dexterity alone: he 
diligently sought after the principles, not only 
of his own department of the arts, but of the 
arts generally. There are few men who have 
thought more deeply upon the subject than he 
has. With every conviction of the natural 
powers of his three sons, Edwin, Thomas, and 
Charles, it cannot be doubted that they owe 
much of the foundation of their eminence to 
the early instruction which they imbibed from 
him. Mr. Landseer has employed his pen 
on various subjects connected with art ; and 
has always evinced great shrewdness and dis- 
crimination. His principal works, hitherto, 
have been *‘ Sabwan Researches,” and ** Lec- 
tures on the Art of Engraving ;”’ the latter of 
which he delivered some years ago at the Royal 

Institution. 

The present publication is the first of two 


volumes, in which Mr. Landseer purposes to 
comprise an acconnt of the various pictures 
which at present constitute the National Gal- 
lery. It contains a great deal of valuable ob- 
servation ; and any one who will carry it with 
him to Pall Mali will derive much entertaiia- 
ment, and (unless he be already a very accom- 
plished connoisseur) much information, from 
consulting it in the presence of the chefs-d’euvre 
of which it treats. The interest which has 
lately been excited by the addition to the 
National Gallery, of Lord Londonderry’s two 
Coreggios, induces us to quote, as specimens of 
Mr. Landseer’s style of remark, a few detached 
passages, from his notice of ‘* Mercury instruct- 
ing Cupid.” 

** Coreggio (Mr. Landseer observes) has 
chosen to fancy, very poetically, that Venus 
has here brought her infant sun, while his 
wings were but budding, to an umbrageous 
nook (we may suppose) of mount Cyllene, in 
Arcadia, to receive a lesson ; or that Mercury, 
with more gallantry, has waited upon her in 
Cytherea. ‘The little deity approaches his task 
with an exquisitely conceived child-like timi- 
dity, and an air of deferential respect toward 
his tutor ; and Mercury sits, much as a mortal 
schoolmaster would sit upon such an occasion, 
but with scarcely any other attire than the 
petasus with which Jupiter had presented him ; 
which, I believe, our great philologist (Horne 
Tooke) has contrived to render denotive of 
winged words, and therefore pertinent to the 
present occasion. The painter has converted 
this winged cap, which is evidently of Vulca- 
nian workmanship, to a very ornamental head- 
dress, and a focus of brilliant light; at the 
same time that it indubitably indicates this 
deity. We have before taken occasion to re- 
mark that Coreggio, even in his treatment 
of divine subjects, never affected, or intended, 
any thing beyond human nature in his choice 
of forms. As in his Madonna and Infant 
Christ, so here, he has aimed at no deific eleva- 
tion of character, nor has borrowed aught of 
conventional elegance from the works of his 
predecessors, or contemporaries. The whole of 
the ample stock of his merits, with regard to 
form, is extracted from the store-house of 
nature. We find Raphael and Julio Romano 
abounding in antique graces of form and atti- 
tude; Parmegiano refining upon these ; and 
Michael Angelo, in quest of elementary gran- 
deur, making frequent quotations from Grecian 
sculpture ; but Coreggio, simply and confidently 
relying on nature and himself, quotes nobody, 
either ancient or modern. * * * So little 
is Coreggio beholden to his predecessors, and 
so much is there of internal evidence of origi- 
nality in his art, that he effectually persuades 
us he would have invented painting, had it not 
previously existed as an art. He was entirely 
original, and his fame— we may nearly say, 
his alone of the Italian painters — is subject to 
no deductions on the score of taught conven- 
tionalities. “i 6 9 As Titian 
and Coreggio lived at the same time, the lat- 
ter has an equal right with the former to be 
regarded as the inventor of breadth and of 
delicate transition, or degraduation of local 
tint, as well as of that obscure, or negative 
nature of shade, wherein resides much of the 
recondite principle of Coreggio’s practice. Art 
cannot, like nature, liquify light itself, and 
mingle the fluid with her colours; and there- 
fore, in the ingenuity of her expedients, or in 
the reach of her power, she set her favourite 
Antonio to seek and find something very like 
an equivalent, in deepening the obscurity, and 








increasing the quantity or breadth of his shades , 
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as is delightfully exemplified in his works, and 
im those of Rembrandt. Fuseli poetically, yet 
very truly, says, that the charm of harmony 
attended Coreggio’s pencil like an enchanted 
spirit; that his grace and harmony are become 
proverbial; and that the medium by which 
breadth of gradation unites two opposite prin- 
ciples—the coaliticn of light and darkness, by 
imperceptible transitions—are [is ?] the eiement 
of Coreggio’s style. Of the negative nature of 
shade, and its coalition with light, through the 
medium of delicate degraduation, or exquisite 
blandishment ; and of the breadth, brightness, 
and profound interest, or magical charm, which, 
resulting from this apposition, these appliances, 
and this delicacy of transition, is conferred on 
Coreggio’s broad and impressive lights—which 
lights, in the present picture, consist almost 
entirely of carnation tints,—this ‘ Education of 
Cupid,’ is a remarkable and an admirable ex- 
ample ; a leading principle of this artist — that 
ef conferring comparative brilliancy on light, 
by increasing the obscurity and the breadth of 
shade, being here carried quite to the extreme, 
if not even, as we sometimes presume to think, 
a little too far. ” ” = ss 

** We scarcely recollect a painted Venus 
more entirely naked than the present; and 
none else is so modestly contrived. In an at- 
titude certainly of considerable elegance, and 
abounding in beauteous undulations of con- 
tour; but still calculated to interest us, chiefly 
by the interest which the goddess herself takes 
in the education of her son: whilst the little 
godling, with his callow, or half-fledged wings, 
his fair and silky hair, which seems just be- 
ginning to cluster into curls, and his unsophis- 
ticated, childish, and charming gracefulness, 
having advanced with an infantile timidity, 
calculated to please a poet and to interest every 
tasteful observer, toward his preceptor, holds 
his scroll-book (which is also held by Mercury) 
with the left hand, while he points inquiringly, 
and with becoming aptitude, with the right, to 
the very letter or word to which his attention is 
solicited,— 

* Conning his task with mickle cate.’ 

The artless innocence of this lovely little Cu- 
pid, as seen in profile, is quite fascinating, and 
cannot be too much admired. The budding 
plumage of his wings is of light blue, yellow, 
and white, and they are attached to his shoul- 
ders with due considerateness on the part of the 
artist: there is at least the sign of a tendonous 
and muscular apparatus for moving them —a 
matter on which the generality of painters 
reflect too littlke— But, lo! a phenomenon! 
the goddess herself also is furnished with a pair 
of wings of dark greenish blue. This is quite 
unusual, and probably unique; but is an ori- 
ginal thought, perfectly concordant with the 
character of Venus, whether regarded as 
Planet, or as the gadding goddess of Beauty 
and Love; and these smaller breadths or 
dashes of dull, cold, colour, are in excellent 
counterpoint to the flesh tints. The God of 
Letters, meanwhile, sits just in the frequent, 
convenient, and unstudied, attitude of a mortal 
teacher, letting his little scholar rest the scroll 
which contains his lesson against his tutor’s 
thigh. There is a rich glow of active vitality 
pervading his figure ; but else the painter has 
trusted entirely—or almost entirely— to the 
petasus, and the winged sandals, which mark 
the son of Maia, for our recognition of his ce- 
lestial character; nor has he other dress than a 
slight flourish of blue drapery. * * * 

‘* The contours are undulating and freely 
pronounced, with here and there an emphatic 
swelling sweep of the pencil; but it is not the 





terminations of his forms that seem to engage 
Coreggio’s solicitude, as it does that of most 
other painters. It is not the outline of his 
figures, which not unfrequently melts away, and 
partially reappears —it is not the partially eva- 
nescent outline, but what its gently expressive 
influence embraces ; the seemingly circulating, 
warm, and pearly varieties; the pulpy palpita- 
tions of vitality in his broad lights,—that ravish 
our sensibilities in the works of this extraordi- 
nary artist. His whole work is performed with a 
fine, full, and flowing pencil, and a lavish outlay 
of colour, applied under a glowing fancy. The 
impasto is charmingly expressive of the soft and 
smooth firmness and elasticity—the actual tex- 
ture of flesh with its semi-transparent integu- 
ment. The narrow slips of drapery are merely 
ornamental flourishes of crimson and blue, in- 
troduced to enrich the canvass, enliven the 
work, give tone to the carnations, and fill up 
the system of harmony ; and the discrimination 
between youthful, active, and manly vigour, and 
female and infantile delicacy of complexion, is 
carefully and admirably observed. The per- 
formance abounds in those magical varieties of 
insensible transition of tint, for which Coreg- 
gio is so justly famed. In the neck and bosom 
of Venus, it is delicately fair, but warms into 
a more rosy glow in her mildly and maternally 
animated countenance; while the dark and 
quiet verdure of the umbrageous back-ground 
shews off the whole aggregation of the carna- 
tion tints of the flesh, with all the splendour 
derived from its well-balanced juxtaposition. 
It promotes, too, another purpose: its local 
tone acts on the figures as shadow, displaying, 
with every brilliant advantage, the broad light, 
which, falling on the beautiful bust of Venus, 
streams down her right arm toward the Cupid 
and Mercury, and produces an unostentatiously 
splendid general effect, that is greatly to be 
admired.” 

It is perhaps to be wished that Mr. Land- 
seer had been less acrimonious in the tone of 
his strictures on a contemporaneous critic on 
art. In the justice of some of those strictures, 
however, it is impossible not to acquiesce. 





Burnes’ TRravVELs. 

(Fourth Notice: Bokhara.] 
BoxkHARA is, in many points of view, one of 
the most remarkable cities of the East. 

“ Our first care on entering it (the author 
tells us) was to change our garb, and conform 
to the usages prescribed by the laws of the 
country. A petition to the minister might, 
perhaps, have relieved us from the necessity, 
but the measure was in consonance with our 
own principle, and we did not delay a moment 
in adopting it. Our turbans were exchanged 
for shabby sheep-skin caps, with the fur in- 
side ; and our * kummurbunds’ (girdles) were 
thrown aside for a rude piece of rope or tape. 
The outer garment of the country was discon- 
tinued, as well as our stockings; since these 
are the emblems of distinction in the holy city 
of Bokhara between an infidel and a true be- 
liever. We knew also that none but a Ma- 
hommedan might ride within the walls of the 
city, and had an inward feeling which told us 
to be satisfied if we were permitted, at such 
trifling sacrifices, to continue our abode in the 
capital.” 

They waited upon the minister, and threw 
themselves undisguisedly upon his good opi- 
nion with the best effect. He accorded his 
protection; and they safely perambulated the 
place, of which the following particulars are 
given :— 

** My usual resort in the evening was the 








amen ————— 
Registan of Bokhara, which is the name given 
to a spacious area in the city, near the palace, 
which opens upon it. On two other sides there 
are massive buildings, colleges of the learned; 
and on the fourth side is a fountain, filled with 
water, and shaded by lofty trees, where idlers 
and newsmongers assemble round the wares of 
Asia and Europe, which are here exposed for 
sale. <A stranger has only to seat himself on 
a bench of the Registan to know the Uzbeks 
and the people of Bokhara. He may here con. 
verse with the natives of Persia, Turkey, Rus. 
sia, Tartary, China, India, and Cabool. He 
will meet with Toorkmuns, Calmuks, and Kuz. 
zaks, from the surrounding deserts, as well as 
the natives of more favoured lands. He may 
contrast the polished manners of the subjects 
of the ‘ great king’ with the ruder habits of 
a roaming Tartar. He may see the Uzbeks 
from all the states of Mawur-ool nuhr, and spe. 
culate from their physiognomy on the changes 
which time and place effect among any race of 
men. The Uzbek of Bokhara is hardly to be 
recognised as a Toork or Tartar from his in. 
termixture of Persian blood. Those from 
the neighbouring country of Kokan are less 
changed; and the natives of Orgunje, the 
ancient Kharasm, have yet a harshness of fea. 
ture peculiar to themselves. They may be 
distinguished from all others by dark sheep. 
skin caps, called ‘ tilpak,’ about a foot high. 
A red beard, grey eyes, and fair skin, will now 
and then arrest the notice of a stranger, and 
his attention will have been fixed on a poor 
Russian, who has lost his country and his li- 
berty, and here drags out a miserable life of 
slavery. A native of China may be seen here 
and there in the same forlorn predicament, 
shorn of his long cue of hair, with his crown 
under a turban, since both he and the Russian 
act the part of Mahommedans. Then follows 
a Hindoo, in a garb foreign to himself and his 
country. A small square cap, and a string 
instead of a girdle, distinguish him from the 
Mahommedans, and, as the Moslems them- 
selves tell you, prevent their profaning the 
prescribed salutations of their language by 
using them to an idolater. Without these 
distinctions, the native of India is to be re- 
cognised by his demure look, and the studious 
manner in which he avoids all communication 
with the crowd. He herds only with a few 
individuals, similarly circumstanced with him- 
self. The Jew is as marked a being as the 
Hindoo: he wears a somewhat different dress, 
and a conical cap. No mark, however, 1s 80 
distinguishing as the well-known features of 
the Hebrew people. In Bokhara they are a 
race remarkably handsome; and I saw more 
than one Rebecca in my peregrinations. Their 
features are set off by ringlets of beautiful hair 
hanging over their cheeks and neck. There 
are about 4000 Jews in Bokhara, emigrants 
from Meshid, in Persia, who are chiefly em- 
ployed in dying cloth. They receive the same 
treatment as the Hindoos. A stray Armenian, 
in a still different dress, represents this wan- 
dering nation; but there are few of them in 
Bokhara. With these exceptions, the stranger 
beholds in the bazars a portly, fair, and well 
dressed mass of people, the Mahommedans of 
Toorkistan. A large white turban and @ 
‘ chogha,’ or pelisse, of some dark colour, over 
three or four others of the same description, 18 
the general costume; but the Registan leads to 
the palace, and the Uzbeks delight to appear 
before their king in a mottled garment of silk, 
called ‘ udrus,’ made of the brightest colours, 
and which would be intolerable to any but an 
Uzbek. Some of the higher persons are clothed 
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in brocade, and one may distinguish the grada- 
tions of the chiefs, since those in favour ride 
into the citadel, and the others dismount at the 
gate. Almost every individual who visits the 
king is attended by his slave ; and though this 
cass of people are for the most part Persians 
or their descendants, they have a peculiar ap- 
pearance. It is said, indeed, that three-fourths 
of the people of Bokhara are of slave extrac- 
tion; for of the captives brought from Persia 
into Toorkistan few are permitted to return, 
and, by all accounts, there are many who have 
no inclination to do so. A great portion of the 
people of Bokhara appear on horseback ; but, 
whether mounted or on foot, they are dressed 
in boots, and the pedestrians strut on high and 
small heels, in which it was difficult for me to 
walk or even stand. They are about an inch 
and a half high, and the pinnacle is not one 
third the diameter. This is the national dress 
of the Uzbeks. Some men of rank have a shoe 
over the boot, which is taken off on entering a 
room. I must not forget the ladies in my enu- 
meration of the inhabitants. They generally 
appear on horseback, riding as the men; a few 
walk, and all are veiled with a black hair-cloth. 
The difficulty of seeing through it makes the 
fair ones stare at every one as in a masquerade. 
Here, however, no one must speak to them; 
and if any of the king’s harem pass, you are 
admonished to look in another direction, and 
get a blow on the head if you neglect the 
advice. So holy are the fair ones of the ‘ holy 
Bokhara.’ My reader may now, perhaps, form 
some idea of the appearance of the inhabitants 
of Bokhara. From morn to night the crowd 
which assembles raises a humming noise, and 
one is stunned at the moving mass of human 
beings. In the middle of the area the fruits of 
the season are sold under the shade of a square 
piece of mat, supported by a single pole. One 
wonders at the never-ending employment of the 
fruiterers in dealing out their grapes, melons, 
apricots, apples, peaches, pears, and plums, to a 
continued succession of purchasers. It is with 
ificulty that a passage can be forced through 
the streets; and it is only done at the mo- 
mentary risk of being rode over by some one 
on @ horse or donkey. These latter animals 
are exceedingly fine, and amble along at a 
quick pace with their riders and burdens. 
Carts of a light construction are also driving 
up and down, since the streets are not too nar- 
tow to admit of wheeled carriages. In every 
part of the bazar there are people making tea, 
which is done in large European urns, instead 
of teapots, and kept hot by a metal tube. The 
love of the Bokharees for tea is, I believe, 
without parallel, for they drink it at all times 
and places, and in half'a dozen ways—with 
aud without sugar, with and without milk, 
with grease, with salt, &c. Next to the ven- 
ders of this hot beverage one may purchase 
‘rahut i jan,’ or the delight of life,— grape- 
jelly or syrup, mixed up with chopped ice. 
This abundance of ice is one of the greatest 
luxuries in Bokhara, and it may be had till the 
cold weather makes it unnecessary. It is pitted 
i winter, and sold at a price within the reach 
of the poorest people. No one ever thinks of 
rinking water in Bokhara without icing it ; 
and a beggar may be seen purchasing it as he 
Proclaims his poverty and entreats the bounty 
of the passenger. It is a refreshing sight to 
see the huge masses of it, with the thermo- 
meter at 90°, coloured, scraped, and piled into 

aps like snow. It would be endless to de- 
ponte aan body of traders; suffice it to 
.-)> that almost every thing may be purchased 
’ the Registan: the jewellery and cutlery of 














Europe, (coarse enough, however,) the tea of 
China, the sugar of India, the spices of Ma- 
nilla, &c. &c. One may also add to his lore 
both Toorkee and Persian at the book-stalls, 
where the learned, or would-be-so, pore over 
the tattered pages. As one withdraws in the 
evening from this bustling crowd to the more 
retired parts of the city, he winds his way 
through arched bazars, now empty, and passes 
mosques, surmounted by handsome cupolas, 
and adorned by all the simple ornaments which 
are admitted by Mahommedans. After the 
bazar hours, these are crowded for evening 
prayers. At the doors of the colleges, which 
generally face the mosques, one may see the 
students lounging after the labours of the day ; 
not, however, so gay or so young as the tyros 
of an European university, but many of them 
grave and demure old men, with more bypo- 
crisy, but by no means less vice, than the 
youths in other quarters of the world. With 
the twilight this busy scene closes, the king’s 
drum beats, it is re-echoed by others in every 
part of the city, and, at a certain hour, no one 
is permitted to move out without a lantern. 
From these arrangements the police of the city 
is excellent; and in every street large bales of 
cloth are left on the stalls at night with perfect 
safety. All is silence until morning, when the 
bustle again commences in the Registan. The 
day is ushered in with the same guzzling and 
tea-drinking, and hundreds of boys and don- 
keys laden with milk hasten to the busy throng. 
The milk is sold in small bowls, over which the 
cream floats: a lad will bring twenty or thirty 
of these to market in shelves, supported and 
suspended by a stick over his shoulder. What- 
ever number may be brought speedily disappear 
among the tea-drinking population of this great 
city.” 

A more home view is equally interesting :— 

“The house in which we lived was exceed- 
ingly small, and overlooked on every side, but 
we could not regret it, since it presented an 
opportunity of seeing a Toorkee beauty, a 
handsome young lady, who promenaded one of 
the surrounding balconies, and wished to think 
she was not seen. A pretended flight was not 
even neglected by this fair one, whose curiosity 
often prompted her to steal a glance at the 
Firingees. Since we had a fair exchange, she 
was any thing but an intruder, though unfor- 
tunately too distant for us to indulge ‘in the 
sweet music of speech.’ The ladies of Bolshara 
stain their teeth quite black ; they braid their 
hair, and allow it to hang in tresses down their 
shoulders. Their dress differs little from the 
men: they wear the same pelisses, only that 
the two sleeves, instead of being used as such, 
are tucked together and tied behind. In the 
house even they dress in huge Hessian boots 
made of velvet, and highly ornamented. ‘What 
a strange taste for those who are for eve: con- 
cealed to choose to be thus booted as if pre- 
pared for a journey! On the head they wear 
large white turbans, but a veil covers the face, 
and many a lovely countenance is born to blush 
unseen. The exhibition of beauty, in which 
so much of a woman’s time is spent im more 
favoured countries, is here unknown. A man 
may shoot his neighbour if he sees him on a 
balcony at any but a stated hour. Assassina- 
tion follows suspicion ; for the laws of the 
Koran regarding the sex are most strictly en- 
forced. If jealousy is a passion which is rarely 
known among them, it is replaced by a more 
debasing vice.” 

Our countryman was not permitted to pay 


TT 
on being requested to allow this; ‘ and if you 
have no matters of business to transact with 
the king, what have travellers to do with 
courts ?? I told him of our curiosity on these 
points, but he did not choose that we should 
have the honour, and that was sufficient for 
abandoning the suit. I was nevertheless (con- 
tinues the author) resolved to have a sight of 
royalty ; and, at midday on the following 
Friday, repaired to the great mosque, a build- 
ing of Timourlane, and saw his majesty and 
his court passing from prayers. The king 
appeared to be under thirty years of age, and 
has not a prepossessing countenance : his eyes 
are small, his visage gaunt and pale. He was 
plainly dressed in a silken robe of ‘ udrus, 
with a white turban. He sometimes wears an 
aigrette of feathers ornamented with diamonds. 
The Koran was carried in front of him; and 
he was preceded and followed by two golden 
mace-bearers, who exclaimed in Turkish, ‘ Pray 
to God that the Commander of the Faithful 
may act justly !? His suite did not exceed a 
hundred people ; most of them were dressed in 
robes of Russian brocade, and wore gold orna- 
mented swords — I should call them knives — 
the mark of distinction in this country. His 
present majesty has more state than any of his 
predecessors ; but he may consider it necessary 
to affect humility in a temple, and in returning 
from a religious ceremony. The people drew 
up by the wayside as he passed, and with a 
stroke of their beards wished his majesty peace 5 
I did the same. The character of this king, 
Buhadoor Khan, stands high among his coun- 
trymen: at his elevation to the throne he 
gave away all his own wealth. He is strict in 
his religious observances, but less bigoted than 
his father, Meer Hyder. He acts according to 
the Koran in all cases; and it is pretended 
that he even lives on the capitation tax which 
is levied from the Jews and Hindoos. The 
revenues of the country are said to be spent in 
maintaining moollahs and mosques ; but this 
young king is ambitious and warlike, and I 
believe it to be more probable that he uses his 
treasures to maintain his troops and increase 
his power. al - - Tradition 
assigns the foundation of the city of Bokhara 
to the age of Sikunder Zoolkurnuen, or Alex- 
ander the Great, and the geography of the 
country favours the belief of its having been a 
city in the earliest ages. A fertile soil, watered 
by a rivulet, and surrounded by a desert, was 
like a haven to the mariner. Bokhara lies 
embosomed among gardens and trees, and can- 
not be seen from a distance ; it is a delightful 
place, and has a salubrious climate ; but I 
cannot concur with the Arabian geographers, 
who describe it as the paradise of the world. 
Ferdoosy, the great Persian poet, says ‘that 
when the king saw Mawuroolnuhr, he saw a 
world of cities.’ Compared with Arabia and 
the arid plains of Persia, this may be true; but 
some of the banks of the Indian rivers have a 
like richness, beauty, and fertility. The cir- 
cumference of Bokhara exceeds eight English 
miles ; its shape is triangular, and it is sur- 
rounded by a wall of earth, about twenty feet 
high, which is pierced by twelve gates. Accord~ 
ing to the custom of the east, these are named 
from the cities and places to which they lead. 
Few great buildings are to be seen from the 
exterior ; but when the traveller passes its 
gates, he winds his way among lofty and arched 
bazars of brick, and sees each trade in its sepa- 
rate quarter of the city ; here the chintz sellers, 
there the shoemakers ; one arcade filled with 
silks, another with cloth. Every where he 





his respects at court. ‘“*T am as good as the 
ameer’ (so the king is called), said the vizier 
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colleges, mosques, and lofty minarets. About 


twenty caravansarais contain the merchants of 
different nations, and about one hundred ponds 
and fountains, constructed of squared stone, 
furnish its numerous population with water. 
The city is intersected by canals, shaded by 
mulberry trees, which bring water from the 
river of Samarcand ; and there is a belief among 
the people, which deserves to be mentioned, 
that the loftiest minaret, which is about 150 
feet high, rises to the level of that famous 
capital of Timour. Bokhara is very indif- 
ferently supplied with water ; the river is about 
six miles distant, and the canal is only once 
opened in fifteen days. In summer the inhabit- 
ants are sometimes deprived of good water for 
months; and when we were in Bokhara the 
canals had been dry for sixty days ; the snow 
had not melted in the high lands of Samarcand, 
and the scanty supply of the river had been 
wasted before reaching Bokhara. The distri- 
bution of this necessary of life becomes therefore 
an object of no mean importance, and an officer 
of government is specially charged with that 
duty. After all, the water is bad, and said to 
be the cause of guinea-worm, a disease fright- 
fully prevalent in Bokhara, which the natives 
will tell you originates from the water ; and 
they add, that these worms are the same that 
infested the body of the prophet Job! Bokhara 
has a population of 150,000 souls ; for there is 
scarcely a garden or burying-ground within 
the city walls. With the exception of its pub- 
lic buildings, most of its houses are small, and 
of a single story; yet there are many superior 
dwellings in this city. * * Its name 
was widely spread by the number of learned 
and religious men it produced ; and the affix 
of * shureef,’ or holy, was soon added to it by 
its Mahommedan conquerors. It is considered 
the sure mark of an infidel to say that the 
walls of Bokhara are crooked ; but, strange to 
add, the architecture is so defective, that I 
doubt if there be a perpendicular wall in the 
city. The priests of the present day assert 
that in all other parts of the globe light descends 
upon earth; but, on the other hand, that 
it ascends from the holy Bokhara! Mahommed, 
on his journey to the lower heaven, is said to 
have observed this fact, which was explained to 
him by the angel Gabriel as the reason for its 
designation.” 

The Mahommedan law is most rigorously 
enforced ; but we have now devoted as much 
as we can of our No. to a distinct description 
of the leading features of Bokhara ; and, un- 
willing to mix it up with other matters, we 
shall defer a concluding notice of this delight- 
ful journal till Saturday next. 





The White Rose of York: a Midsummer 
Annual. Edited by George Hogarth, Esq. 
12mo. pp. 336. London, 1834, Murray; Ha- 
lifax, Whitley and Booth, and R. Leyland. 

Wirn the prettiest cover, on which a white 

rose of silver* is beautifully embossed, this is 

quite a lady’s book, fit for the toilet, the stroll, 
the boudoir, and the drawing-room. As there 
are no graphic embellishments, as in our Lon- 
don Annuals, this fair Rose of York rests its 
claims upon its literary merits; and above 
thirty productions in prose and verse sustain 
its pretensions in this respect. For the opening 
tale, called ‘‘ The Crystal Goblet,” the editor, 
in the preface, acknowledges his obligation in 
these words : — 

“ The liberality of the Author of The Lan- 


-*if instead of gilding the leaves they could have be en 


cashire Traditions, in presenting us with a 
beautiful tale from his yet unpublished T'ra- 
ditions of York, deserves our more parti- 
cular thanks; but where the mine is so rich 
in gems, the proprietor can well afford to be 
generous; and where the wreath is so luxuriant, 
the fair flower which he has thus transferred 
from his own chaplet to ours will never be 
missed :”*—a compliment which the merits of 
this production, from the pen of Mr. Roby,* 
have justly entitled it to receive. It relates to 
the period of the Emperor Severus at York ; 
and, mingling the truth of Roman history with 
judicious pictures of domestic life at this distant 
era sufticiently antiquarian to be interesting, 
and yet too naturally called for to appear 
pedantic, and also a stirring description of con- 
spiracy, and the remarkable superstitions of the 
age, the *¢ Crystal Goblet’’ is indeed a composi- 
tion to be boasted of in any Annual. Among 
the other contributors are Lady Blessington, 
Lady C. Bury, Mr. Hogarth himself, Mr. Galt, 
and several writers with whose names we are 
unacquainted. Mr. Galt's poem, ‘** The Settler,” 
is one of the sweetest of his performances ; and 
an anecdote of the late Lord Bridport, asserting 
his spectral appearance to a Captain P. after 
death, is a remarkable narrative. Some 
northern legends are pleasantly versified ; and 
the volume, as we have said, is altogether 
worthy of the patronessage of the fair. 


Pub- 





Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners. 
lished by Authority. &vo. pp. circ. 500. 
London, 1834. Fellowes. 

Tuts volume contains a vast mass of most use- 

ful information ; which must always be referred 

to, whatever shape legislation may take with 
respect to the important subject of which it 
treats. Altered as many of the details have 
been in. Parliament, and opposed as some of the 
principles strenuously are by very able persons, 
it would be premature and presumptuous in us 
to enter at large into the discussion of these 
points. Whether the proposed Central Board | 
of Conamissioners are or are not to be armed | 
with unconstitutional powers, we cannot pre- 
tend to determine; and whether the Bastardy 
clause is likely to encourage chastity or licen- 
tiousmess, we cannot foresee. But we are con- 
vinced that many of the suggestions and remedial 
measures offered in this Report may be adopted 
with infinite benetit to our social system. On 
two essential points alone have we, after much 
consideration, come to conclusions not in accord- 
ance with those with whom we otherwise gene- 
rally agree. We are of opinion that not a single 
question ought to be left open to admit of charges 
of litigation, devouring, as heretofore, the too 
scanty heritage of the poor ; and we are utterly 
at issue with the proposition for affording relief 
only in workhouses. So far from feeling this 

to be right, we feel beyond description that a 

course as nearly opposite as possible would be 

the cheapest, the wisest, the most humane, the 
most moral, and the most Christian mode of 
succouring the distresses of our fellow-creatures. 

Poor-houses and work-houses, it is probable, 

cannot be dispensed with in crowded cities and 

thickly-peopled manufacturing towns and dis- 
tricts ; but as surely are they uncalled-for evils 
where a rural population is spread over a consi- 
derable tract of country. Where every indivi- 
dual can be known, where every misfortune can 
be alleviated in their own lowly homes, where 
nutritive and medicinal relief can be adminis- 
tered with tenfold the good effects of money ; 


* We hope the author will not keep us long in expecta- 





| te the appearance would have been more unique.— 





of these Traditions; which, if they equal those of 


re 
where, in short, the benevolent superintendence 
of local sympathy and humanity can be applied, 
without degrading the caste of the sufferers, it 
is worse than folly to insist on separating them 
from their habitual associations, and plunging 
them into a prison, with another name, before 
that succour is granted which such a process 
must embitter to even the poorest of the poor. 





The Anatomy of the Bones, Joints, and Muscles, 
exhibiting the Parts as they appear on Dis. 
section, and more particularly in the living 
Figure, as applicable to the Fine Arts. By 
George Simpson, M.R.C.S., &c. 4to. pp. 
141. 30 Plates. London, 1834. Williams, 

We believe that Mr. Simpson has already 
deservedly obtained reputation for having in. 
troduced a mode and preparation for modelling, 
which is applicable to teaching anatomy even 
in warm climates, and, consequently, particu. 
larly useful to the Hindoo student, whose re- 
ligion denies him the use of the human body 
itself. The present publication, which is more 
particularly applicable to artists, does not detract 
from this reputation. Such a work has long 
been a desideratum. The importance of a just 
knowledge of external anatomy to the sculptor 
and painter has been acknowledged on all hands; 
and, in the language of the author, “ what can 
be more disgusting than to see the finest dra. 
pery defaced by an arm or a leg too long or 
ridiculously fore-shortened, and one muscle 
substituted for another, when the whole action 
of the body is deformed and indisposed by the 
ignorance of the artist?” But the ardour for 
acquiring knowledge of this kind was dimi- 
nished by the technicalities which it was ne- 
cessary to conquer, and the minute detail, so 
essential to surgical anatomy, but unnecessary 
when the study of the forms and developement 
of the human body is made the indispensable 
basis of the fine arts. Mr. Simpson was well 
calculated for the task which he has imposed 
upon himself, by having been for some time 
the lecturer to the Artist’s Anatomical Society ; 
and though he has not relieved the tedium and 
prolixity of anatomical detail by philosophical 
remarks, such as are to be met with in the 
“¢ Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand,” or even 
by occasionally pointing out the reference of 
his instructions to the delineation of organs 
which are supposed to be in motion ; still, he 
has removed much of the technicality of the 
science, and of the unnecessary and tedious 
details which only burdened the memory. 
The drawings are excellent — they are done in 
an artist-like manner, and would be useful to 
the tyro in surgery for obtaining his first 
notions of anatomical structure; and we feel 
certain that the work will be properly estimated 
by all who may be candidates for pictorial 
honours. 


————————— 
—— 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Life of Samuel Drew, by his eldest Son. 8vo. 
na Bang Be Bene and Co.; Fisher and Son.) — Hav ing 
already briefly noticed this work, and finding that we 
shall not be able to add thereto a detailed review, = 
merely take it up again in order to recommend it tot e 
religious and literary world. In Mr. Drew the — 
will see an example of temperate piety; the latter, U 
of a man devoted to congenial pursuits with equal —_ i 
modesty, and ability. All he did and all he wrote tence? 
to the improvement of his fellow-creatures ; and no eo 
can read this volume without feeling how estimable a 
character has been lost, after adorning, however, ong 
fitting season, private life by his virtues and literature by 
his exertions. : 

Remains of the late James Fox Longmire, 
$c. 12mo. pp. 340. (London, Simpkin and Mar 
Oxford, Parker.) — A monument of fraternal affection > 
one of those amiable and gifted individuals whose —_ 
youth gave promise of a bright career, and whose p' 
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mature loss cast a melancholy and mysterious 
over the experience and the hope which belonged 
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brief existence. No doubt but that, to a wide circle of 
admiring and mourning friends, this volume will be a 
source of consolation ; and the general public will find it 
tocontain many qualities similar to those which throw an 
interest over the memory of H. Kirke White. 

Journal of a recent Visit to the principal Vineyards of 

in and France, &c., by James Busby. Pp. 177. (Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder, and Co.) —'The most interesting por- 
tion of this volume is that which relates to the vineyards 
of Spain, particularly those near Xeres, where about 
7000 acres supply all the real sherry fit for the English 
market, and ——s annually to some 2500 butts. 
The rest is Malaga, or inferior San Lucar, or other pro- 
yincial produce. Mr. Busby mentions a muscatel vine, 
which had bunches of 50 lbs. weight. The book contains 
much information on other articles of export, such as 
oils, raisins, almonds, and fruits of various kinds, the 

wth of Spain and France; and is well worth a place 
on the trader’s shelf, as well as on that of the general 
reader. 

The Revenue and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, by 
S. Wells, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 491.— A very 
comprehensive and laborious treatise, i which the au- 
thor ascribes the distresses of the country chiefly to the 
funded debt and taxation, and partially to the monstrous 
increase and expensive administration of laws. He con- 
tends for more simple and intelligible finance accounts, 
annually, from every official establishment; and as- 
serts that, according to the existing practice, though 
54,161,5171. 8s. 39d. (this is particular enough!) is levied 
on the people, only 46,988,755/. 10s. 63d. finds its way to 
the treasury. Above seven millions is, consequently, ab- 
stracted for collection and other expenses; and nothing, 
it is argued, but a return to ‘* the prosperous period of 
1792” can save the country. 

Curiosities of Literature, by D'Israeli. Vols. II. 11. IV. 
and V, (London, Moxon.) — Entertaining and curious as 
was this production in its original form and at its original 
date, it is infinitely more so now. The great change 
which has taken place in the literary and publishing 
system makes matters of the olden time much more 
worthy of record, as being so very dissimilar to the ex- 
isting state of things. Little of identity, indeed, remains, 
if we —- the aptitude of authors to be in trouble and 
distress. This seems to be their inalienable privilege ; 
and the only difference is, that, as the calling has been 
more widely diffused, there is less of sympathy for the 
increased number of the unfortunates. A poet starved to 
death makes no sensation now! 

The Dublin Penny Journal, 1833-4. Pp. 416. (London, 
Groombridge; Liverpool, Willmer and Smith; Manches- 
ter, Ambery; Birmingham, Drake; Edinburgh, Bowack; 
Glasgow, M‘Phun; New York, Jackson; Philadelphia, 
Wardle and Dobson; Boston, Gray and Bowere; Paris, 
Bennis.) — Mr. Hardy deserves infinite credit for the 
talent and diligence he has bestowed upon this miscel- 
lany, which to this, the close of the second volume, con- 
tinues to be conducted with unabated spirit, judgment, 
and success. One of its obvious recommendations is, that 
it does not pretend to too much; and yet that it is, ne- 
vertheless, very various, amusing, and instructive. A yet 
Tarer quality for an Irish periodical is, that the blast of 
party does not wither its leaves; nor is it culpable of one 
personality. 

The New British Province of South Australia, §c. Pp. 220. 
(London, C. Knight.) — This is a complete view of the 
grounds on which it is proposed to establish anew colony, 
on a large scale, in South Australia; of the measures to 
be adopted, in furtherance of that object, and of the 
reasoning by which the directors of the plan support 
their claim to public confidence and co-operation. The 
Project has undergone great discussion, and been as vio- 
lently attacked by its opponents as it has been warmly 
defended by its friends. The Times newspaper denounces 
it as a job, being veh ly stirred th by the 
fact that Mr. Joseph Parkes, who has lately become a 
leading man in its rival, the Morning Chronicle, is the 
solicitor to the Association. Nevertheless, its arguments 
ate very strong; and it dwells fiercely on the grand ob- 
stacle, which, after all that can be said, is the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of success, viz. by what means can the 
Managers insure an adequate supply of labour for the 
cultivation of the lands purchased, seeing the almost irre- 
sistible tendency, where land is so plentiful and cheap, 
Which impels the labourer to leave off service, and seek to 

‘ome a proprietor and cultivator on his own account. 
Other objections may, we think, be got rid of more easily 
than this; but the whole matter is well deserving of at- 
tention, and this little volume, though the work of a 
partisan, will furnish data for forming a correct judgment 

¢ pros and cons, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS, &c. 


Anovr this period of the year, it is generally 
understood that the activity of our scientific 
Institutions seeks repose for a season ; and, for 
& few months, the Literary Gazette may pro- 
bably have little to communicate, except from 
abroad, respecting the various expeditions which 
are in progress, with the view to extend the 
circle of knowledge and civilisation. It may be 


interesting, therefore, to notice some of those 





to be acted upon, with the object to which we 
have alluded. 
Of Capt. Back’s journey we have already 
fully stated the particulars; and our last No. 
but one contained the excellent elucidation of 
Dr. Richardson, which so clearly placed both 
what the past had accomplished, and what the 
future promised, before the eyes of our readers. 
A letter which we have just received from 
Ascension, informs us that Colonel Nichols has 
proceeded from Fernando Po up the river Nun, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the murder of Richard Lander; and 
of establishing a regular system of trade with 
the natives on the best possible footing. 
In a month or six weeks from this time, 
Capt. Alexander sets out on his geographical 
mission, to explore portions of Africa in the 
vicinity of the Mosambique. He sails for the 
Cape, and thence travels overland to the scene 
of his operations. 
A similar mission to South America is also 
about to proceed: both are under the auspices 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The experiment of steam-communication 
with India is finally determined upon; and 
20,0002. is to be allowed by government for the 
trial of the route by the Euphrates. 

We are not informed farther as to the trial 
proposed by way of Suez. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO. 

So long ago as March 1831, we submitted to 
the public certain statements respecting a most 
valuable and universal substitute for Indigo, 
the application of which we had examined, and 
proved to promise great benefits to our arts and 
manufactures, and be otherwise important to 
our national economy. We then expressed a 
hope that British industry and capital might 
be found to prosecute this discovery to a suc- 
cessful issue; and it is with pleasure we have 
received a letter from Mr. H. Hendriks, the 
patentee, announcing to us that our hope has 
been realised. The article will immediately (in 
the beginning of next month) be produced on 
an extensive scale; and steam engines and all 
the necessary apparatus for that purpose are 
erected at Stratford, in Essex, so that the 
works can now be begun. Indigo costs an- 
nually 900,000/.; and here is a dye made of 
all the refuse and offal which offend the sense 
in every part of the country, equal in point of 
utility, and so cheap as to cost only about a 
third of that it is so well calculated to super- 
sede. We do not dwell on the advantage of 
having, instead of an import, a home manufac- 
tory to employ industry, and particularly among 
the poorest classes; but in that view alone we 
consider this process to be most deserving of 
every encouragement. We have no doubt it will 
flourish ; and are always happy to make our 
page the medium for communicating the state 
of and serving such useful undertakings. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
(Anniversary). 

Tue Duke of Richmond in the chair. There 
were likewise present, the Duke of Somerset, 
Earl Munster, Lord Bexley, Sir Edw. Kerrison, 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Sir A. Johnstone, Henry 
Thomas Hope, Esq., John George Wilkinson, 
the explorer of Egyptian antiquities, Lieut. 
Burnes, the celebrated traveller, and many 
other distinguished characters. From the an- 
nual report we gathered that the committee 
intrusted with the management of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, in again meeting its liberal 


to the agreeable retrospect which the success of 

its past labours presents, and to the hopes 

which it is enabled to hold out of a correspond- 

ing, or even an improving, career for the future. 

As loyal subjects, and lovers of oriental litera- 

ture, they are anxious to avail themselves of this 

earliest opportunity to notice the first regal dis- 

pensation of dignities in this country (so long 

connected with the East) to gentlemen pre- 

eminent in oriental literature; his most gra- 

cious Majesty having, since the last meeting, 

marked his estimation of its proficiency by con- 

ferring the honour of knighthood on two of its 

greatest ornaments, members of the committee, 

Sir Charles Wilkins and Sir Graves Haughton. 

During the short period of its existence, the 
committee has been enabled to publish a consi- 
derable number of translations and editions of 
works in the oriental languages, and to lay the 
foundation for a still more extensive activity. 
In the first four years no fewer than thirty 
volumes were produced ; and in half that period, 
since June 1832, fourteen works have been, or 
are now ready for delivery, making a total of 
forty-six volumes. The success of the Institu- 
tion has attracted considerable notice at home, 
as well as in our possessions in the East and 
on the continent of Europe; and whilst the 
utility of its object is more and more acknow- 
ledged, it will be the duty of the Committee so 
to direct its further operations for the true in- 
terests of literature, as to ensure to the Insti- 
tution that degree of popularity which its la- 
bours, even after the present short career of its 
existence, seem to have acquired. It must be 
very gratifying to the subscribers to notice in 
the list of contributors the names of some of the 
most distinguished oriental scholars in Europe, 
whose literary labours, had it not been for the 
liberal means now afforded them, would in many 
instances have had but a limited circulation. 
The committee sincerely hopes that the publi- 
cations of the last two years will have convinced 
the subscribers of its strict attention to the 
avowed objects of the Fund — that of rendering 
oriental works into languages familiar to most 
individuals; and that the selection which has 
been made of works on history and geography, 
as well as of productions of belles-lettres, will 
have met with their approbation; viz. the three 
parts (3d, 4th, and 5th) of the Travels of Ma- 
carius; the Customs and Manners of the 
Women of Persia, by Mr. Atkinson; Mirk- 
hond’s History of the early Kings of Persia, 
by Mr. Shea; the Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, by 
Lieutenant Rowlandson; the first part of the 
Travels of Evliya Efendi, translated by the 
Chevalier Von Hammer; the Harivansa, or 
History of the Family of Hari, a celebrated 
Sanscrit epic poem, translated into French by 
M. Langlois ; the Annals of Japan, translated 
by M. Klaproth ; the Description of the Bur- 
mese Empire, translated from the Italian MS. 
of the Rev. Father Sangermano, by Dr. Tandy. 
The Committee cannot here omit to notice the 
handsome conduct of the possessors of this MS., 
the Barnabite Fathers, at Rome, in transferring 
it to the Society, and declining any compensa- 
tion further than a wish to have an Italian 
translation printed at the same time as the 
English, and requesting 100 copies for their 
own library. The sale of the remainder of this 
Italian edition will in some degree cover the 
expense incurred by the Institution; and its 
reception will doubtless be enhanced from 
its being the first specimen printed under 
the superintendence of the active and intelli- 
gent branch committee at Rome. Hitherto 
no work connected with theological literature 








at present on foot, and some of the plans about 





supporters, felt great satisfaction in adverting 


had been published under the auspices of the 
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committee: the Didiscalia, or Apostolical Con- 
stitution of the Abyssinian Church, translated 
by Mr. Platt, which is now presented to the 
subscribers, is the first work that comes under 
that designation. The beautiful and elaborate 
work on Hindu Architecture, by Rim Réz; 
the second miscellaneous volume contains, like 
the first, several interesting pieces, but of too 
brief a nature to form independent volumes : 
the first, a Genealogy of the Kings of Ar- 
menia, translated by Mr. James Glen, of Astra- 
chan ; the next, an account of the celebrated 
Siege of Chittore, by the Emperor Akbar. The 
History of Almedér Mustafa Pasha is trans- 
lated from the Turkish, by Colonel Gordon. 
A curious interesting Treatise on Horticulture, 
translated from the Persian, by Radhacanta 
Deva. The Ritual of the Budhist Priesthood, 
translated from the Pali, bythe Rev. B. Clough, 
missionary at Ceylon; and lastly the Festival held 
by Timour at the close of his western campaigns. 
A desire to be honoured with the publication 
of a work by the Baron de Sacy has induced 
the committee to print an esteemed original 
treatise on the principles of the Arabic lan- 
guage, by Ebn Malek, entitled the Alfiyya, 
accompanied by a French commentary; and 
doubly valuable from its being an appendix to 
the baron’s own celebrated grammar of that 
language. In furtherance of the same object, 
the committee has commenced the printing of a 
translation into Latin of the great Arabic Bib- 
liographical Dictionary of Haji Khalifah, by 
Professor Fliigel. Two hundred and eighty 
pages of this work, which is printed at Leipzig, 
under the immediate superintendence of the 
translator, were laid upon the table; and the 
committee has every reason to hope that the 
first volume, of about 500 pages, will be finished 
before the end of the year. This dictionary 
was the foundation of the great Bibliothéque 
Orientale d’Herbelot, and its translation has 
long been a desideratum amongst the learned 
of Europe. The committee has great satis. 
faction in particularly alluding to the transla- 
tion, by M. Dubeux, of the great Arabian chro- 
nicle of Tabari; an author who is considered 
by the Mahommedan world as the principal 
authority for their history during the first 
three centuries after they quitted the desert, 
and to whom the judicious Ockley applies the 
honourable appellation of the Livy of the Arabs. 
The Mirat Ahmadi, a very valuable history of 
Gujerat, by Mr. Bird, accompanied by a very 
useful introduction to the general history of 
India.- The second volume of the History of 
the ae eee translated by Dr. Dorn, the first 
part of which was one of the first works pub- 
lished by the Fund, has just been received, and 
will forthwith be put to the press. ‘The Divan 
of the Kuzailis, with the original Arabic text, 
by Professor Kosegartens. The second volume 
of the Annals of the Turkish Empire, by 
Naima, translated from the Turkish by C. 
Fraser, Esq., is a continuation of the work, the 
earlier part of which is already in the hands of 
the subscribers. The Book of Rewards and 
Punishments, translated from the Chinese by 
Professor Julien. The Chronicle of Rabbi 
Joseph, translated from the Hebrew by Dr. 
Bialloblotzky. The Romance of Kamriep, 
translated from the Hindustani by Professor 
Garcin de Tassy. The committee has also 
accepted a poetical translation of some of the 
most admired productions of Saadi, Hafiz, and 
other of the first Persian poets, by James Bird, 
Esgq., the able translator of the Mirat Ahmadi, 
which is now in progress. Besides the works 
here enumerated, the committee have made 


Travels of Macarius, translated by Mr. Bel- 
four; those of Evliya Efendi, translated by 
M. Von Hammer ; and the Maritime Wars of 
the Turks, translated by Mr. Mitchell. The 
committee has, since the last meeting of the 
subscribers, received offers of translations of 
the following works, many of which are ad- 
vanced and may shortly be expected to be put 
to press. The Kumara Sambhava ; translated 
from the Sanscrit by Dr. Henzler, is a Sanscrit 
epic poem, attributed to the celebrated Kéle- 
dasa, and similar in many respects to the Rag- 
huvansa ; an edition and translation of which, 
by the same editor, has already been published 
under the auspices of the committee. The 
Dabistan ; translated by Mr. David Shea, is a 
copious and truly interesting account of the 
religious tenets and ceremonies of the ancient 
Persians, the Hindus, and other sects of the 
East. M. Julien has offered to the committee 
the translation of another Chinese drama, en- 
titled, l’Histoire du Pavilion de V’Occident. 
The translationof aportion of Makrizi’s History 
of Egypt, commencing with the fall of the de- 
scendants of Saladin, has been undertaken by 
M.Quatremere. The Khatai Nameh, translated 
from the Turkish by Professor Fleischer, is a 
curious and detailed description of the empire 
of China. The Nisbéni Haidari, a history of 
Hyder and Tippi, translated by Mr. H. S. 
Reid. The Shajrat al Atrak, a genealogical 
history of the Tatars, translated by Col. Miles. 
It would be unjust not to mention the liberality 
invariably evinced towards the committee by 
both the great national places of instruction in 
England ; and particularly that of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, where a fount of Sanscrit types 
is now preparing in furtherance of the objects 
of the late Colonel Boden. As it meets the 
popular taste, and comes closely under the rules 
of the committee, being principally a compila- 
tion of extracts from the best Sanscrit authors, 
the committee has undertaken the publication 
of a curious dictionary by Professor Wilson, on 
which he has expended many years’ indefati- 
gable labour. It contains an account of the chief 
mythological and historical personages vene- 
rated by the Hindus ; and also of the principal 
works in the various departments of eastern 
literature, and promises to be highly useful and 
interesting. From similar motives in relation 
to the general advancement of oriental philo- 
logy, and personal feeling as expressed by the 
committee towards Baron de Sacy relative to 
his edition of the Alfiyya, it has ~—— accept- 
ed Professor Wilson’s offer of a translation of 
an original elementary work on Sanscrit gram- 
mar, the Siddhanta Kaumudi, which is the 
standard authority throughout the greater part 
of India, and will be of great utility to oriental 
scholars in Europe, as a guide in all questions 
of Sanscrit philology. A desideratum which 
has long been felt by oriental scholars may at 
length, it is hoped, be supplied through the 
means of Mr. Gayangoz, a Spanish gentleman 
at Madrid, who has kindly offered his services 
to the committee. The acquirements of this 
gentleman in Arabic literature offer a key to 
the important and valuable collection of the 
Escurial, the Royal Library, the Library of the 
Jesuits, and those of the Academy of History,and 
of the Archbishop of Toledo. Mr. Gayangoz has 
discovered two dramatic pieces in Arabic, some- 
what resembling our ancient mysteries,—a 
description of writing hitherto supposed to be 
unknown to the Semetic races. The committee 
then proceeded with much pleasure to advert to 
the transactions of its various auxiliaries, whose 
veal and exertions entitle them to the highest 


shewn its attention to our wishes in sending to 
England two works, namely, the Tohfut ul 
Mujahideen, by Lieutenant Rowlandson, which 
was published last year; and the Akbar 
Nameh, or History of the Reign of Elizabeth’s 
great Indian contemporary, by Lieutenant Chal. 
mers. At the previous meeting, the committee 
had the pleasure of announcing that, under the 
auspices of Lord Clare, a branch committee had 
been established at Bombay ; and it had now to 
state that his lordship had been unremitting in 
his endeavours to promote its objects since its 
establishment. To this Branch the committee 
is indebted for Mr. Bird’s valuable work, the 
History of Gujerat, already alluded to. Of the 
labours of the branch committee at Calcutta 
no information has been recently received. 
The parent committee may look with much 
confidence to the branch committee at Rome, 
to which the subscribers are indebted for the 
possession of the Burmese History. The Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman, its able and intelligent chair. 
man, gives the committee reason to hope that 
several other interesting works will shortly be 
undertaken. The occurrences in the Levant 
during the last few years have opened to us 
Damascus, that last seat (Mecca excepted) of 
Mohammedan prejudice and intolerance. The 
public and authorised establishment in that 
city of Mr. Farren, under the protection and 
auspices of the enlightened ruler of Egypt and 
Syria, as the British official commercial agent, 
gives the best hopes of success in procuring 
much that is valuable. It is here that the 
greatest libraries of the best times of Moham- 
medan literature are supposed to exist; and 
the committee, alive to the opportunity now 
afforded, will not fail to use every means to 
secure all the benefits likely to accrue from this 
new source of information. Connected with 
the subject, it may be here noticed that the 
committee have joined with the Royal Asiatic 
Society in an order for the regular transmission 
of two lately established newspapers, published 
at Constantinople and Smyrna, and now in 
general circulation in the East. The Fund 
has lost by death the following subscribers :— 
Major-General Symons, the Hon. E. Monck- 
ton, the Earl of Darnley, the Earl of Dudley, 
Lord Wenlock, Lord Grenville, Lord Dover, 
William Sotheby, Esq., Godfrey Higgins, Esq. 
Among the names added were the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburgh, the Imperial University of St. 
Petersburgh, the Duke of Buccleugh, Lady 
Charlotte Guest, Sir John Hobhouse, Right 
Hon. C. Grant, &c. &c. H 
The auditors’ report stated the balance in 
favour of the fund to be 208/. Total assets, 
5,745. These reports were ordered to be re- 
ceived and printed. 
After various resolutions had been moved and 
carried, Sir Alex. Johnstone rose for the pur- 
pose of moving that a vote of thanks be re- 
turned to the College de Propaganda Fide, at 
Rome, for its liberal conduct in furthering the 
views of the Oriental Translation Committee. 
Sir Alexander observed, that it was only ne- 
cessary to reflect on the facilities in the pos- 
session of that body, for the collection of infor- 
mation on every subject of importance con- 
nected with India, to be convinced of the 
utility of the assistance which may be derived 
from its co-operation. The British posses- 
sions in India comprise an immense extent of 
territory, including a sea-coast of from 7,000 
to 8,000 miles in length, containing many €X~ 
cellent ports and harbours, with a large popu- 
lation, and an army of upwards of 200,000 








arrangements for the early completion of the 





praise. The branch committee at Madras has 


men, professing different modes of faith, and 
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subject to different codes of laws. It became, 
then, of the highest moment to take care that 
those who were called upon to legislate for the 
government of such an empire should possess a 
thorough und accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory—religious, political, and civil ; the cus- 
toms, manners, and modes of thinking of the 


ple; and a few observations would shew | j 


the value of the collections made by the Ro- 
man missions in India in this point of view. 
Sir Alexander then shortly explained the cir- 
cumstances which led to the establishment of 
these missions in the year 1622,—the princi- 
ples on which their operations were based, and 
the system by which they were guided. The 
agents were selected from the Jesuit and Bar- 
nabite fathers, from their reputation for talent, 
and the strictness of the discipline and exact 
subordination by which they were organised. 
The whole of India was placed, as it were, 
under their charge, and their proceedings were 
conducted with the greatest regularity and 
effect. Native youths were sent to Rome to 
be educated for the ministerial vocation; and 
reports, comprehending the observations of the 
missionaries on all points illustrative of the 
character and disposition of the people among 
whom they dwelt, their languages and litera. 
ture, their doctrines and practices in matters 
of religion, and in general on every topic of 
interest which came under their notice, were 
annually transmitted to Rome, and there de- 
posited in the archives of the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, and other establishments of 
asimilar nature. Sir Alexander also adverted 
to the extraordinary influence acquired by par- 
ticular individuals among the Jesuit mission- 
aries over the native population, specifying 
Robert de Nobilibus, Ricci, Xavier, and others, 
asexamples of what might have been effected 
for the introduction of Christianity under other 
circumstances. Sir Alexander then proceeded 
to shew, that by Lord Munster’s indefatigable 
exertions at Rome, the whole of the valu. 
able stores thus collected and recorded had 
been, with the greatest liberality and readi- 
ness, placed by the Pope at the disposal of the 
Roman Branch Committee ; and the result had 
already been shewn by the production of the 
able and important work of F. Sangermano, on 
the Burmese empire. Sir Alexander explained 
the manner in which this work had been pre- 
pared by the learned and estimable author, and 
pointed out its value, as shedding considerable 
light on the character of the Burmese, and 
other nations of that extensive line of coast, 
now thrown open to British commercial enter- 
prise. In conclusion, Sir Alexander drew the 
attention of the meeting to the excellent spirit 
displayed by the Propaganda, that institution 
having, in consequence of the provision wisely 
made in the recent political arrangements con- 
nected with India for the protection and se- 
curity of the Roman Catholics there, deter- 
mined that, in future, none but Englishmen 
should be employed in the capacity of mis- 
slonaries to that country,—thus doing away 
with any possibility of improper bias or feel- 
ing existing from national considerations. In 
pursuance of this resolution, the first party, 
consisting of five gentlemen, headed by Mr. 
St. Leger, left Stonyhurst for Bengal a few 
weeks ago, and will shortly be followed by 
others for Madras; the former having, 
their departure, 
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NT OE ET ON 
The motion was then put and carried unani-| subject is set. The entertainments as yet have 
mously. | presented little for remark. Nouwrjahad not be- 
ing quite ready, a miscellany of old and popular 
|favourites has been performed. Mr. Serle has 
| spoken an appropriate address ; and the muster 
of the company on the stage displayed a force 
| of sufficient strength to do any thing admirably, 
either where music or comic talent are in re- 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Soliciting a Vote. Painted by R. W. Buss; 
engraved by Lupton. Ackermann and Co. 
In. Lurton has engraved with great force) 





| 
A before | Mr. P. Phillips, is itself a 
in the handsomest manner, | is suspended by ten massive glass cords, surmounted by 


and spirit this clever, but to us rather painful, 
exhibition of vulgar servility on the one side, 
and vulgar insolence on the other; which we 
noticed when it appeared in Somerset House 
last year, or the year before, we do not recollect 
which. 


the unpleasant inference we draw is, that a 
nation in which such scenes can frequently 


cur, is, in spite of nominal reform, far i | ? 
Seely hy Se ee oe _ indeed shat of getting the performances over before 


__ | midnight, 


from our beau idéal of society. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ORATOR. 

HiGu in a hall by curious listeners filled, 

Sat one whose soul seemed steeped in poesie; 

So bland his diction, it was plain he willed 
His hearers all should prize as high as he 

The gorgeous works of art that stood around : 
The statues by the Phidian chisel wrought— 
Endymion, whom Dian loved distraught— 

Dian herself—Laocoon serpent-bound ;— 

The pictures touched by Titian or Vandyke, 
With rainbow pencils, in the which did vie 
Fair form and colour for the mastery,— 

Warmed his discourse, till ear ne’er heard the 

like. 

‘ Who is that eloquent man?’’ I asked one 


near: 
“ That ?—that’s Muster Robins, sir, the auc- 
a. Es 


tioneer !”” Ww. 





DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 

Beau Nash, a three-act piece, from the pen of 
Mr. Jerrold, has been produced here, and acted 
nightly with much, though not uproarious, 
applause. The quondam King of Fashion is 
represented by Farren; need we add, that the 
character, in dress and style, is identified with 
the original, and the manners of Bath and Bath 
men of the period are brought into sight with as 
much dramatic skill as a subject not essentially 
dramatic would admit ? Webster and Brindal 
have good parts. The language is sparkling, 
but the love-plot is hardly sufficient to sustain 
the interest of the scene till it ends happily for 
the lovers and creditably to the old beau. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
ArTER a rehearsal on Saturday, which was 
attended by a crowd full of interest in the new 
theatre, was opened on Monday to another very 
crowded audience. As we have not only de- 
scribed the building minutely, but given an en- 
graving of it in our Gazette, we are relieved 
from the necessity of following all the news- 
paper accounts of its appearance. Suffice it to 
state that its interior embellishments are replete 
with taste and splendour ;* though we certainly 
agree so far with some critics as to think there 
is a want of depth in the proscenium, that frame 
of the picture in which every species of dramatic 


* The magnificent cut-glass chandelier, executed by 
eature of great splendour. It 


tendered their best services to the Society, and | # most brilliant feather, divided into eight foliages, the 


undertaken to transmit the result of their re- 


searches and observations to it, in the same 


Way as was formerly done by their predeces- 
sors to Rome. ' 4 


| whole com 


sed of glass. The bottom also has ten elegant 


festoons of prismatic icicles, which produce a dazzling 
effect, with the gas lights darting through 400 prismatic 
spears, so that the whole ap 
upon a coruscation of icicles. 
was 700), 


rs like a blaze of sunshine, 
We understand the cost 


| quest. 
| her first appearance in London as Mandane in 


We fear that Mr. Buss is but too) 
well justified by facts in his delineation; and| 





On Wednesday, Miss F. Healy made 


Artaxerxes, and was received with great ap- 


|plause. She has a powerful and flexible organ, 


and is a distinguished acquisition to the English 
Opera. H. Phillips, Wilson, and Millar, filled 
the male parts delightfully. 

We have only to add, that the public accom- 


| modations are excellent; and that Mr. Arnold 


has faithfully fulfilled his every pledge, except 


VICTORIA. 
Mr. SnHenipan Know tes (previous to an 
American voyage) and Miss Jarman are vary- 
ing the entertaiments here for a few nights, in 
which the plays of the former are acted with 
good effect. Mr. W. Keene has stepped into 
the véle of old men, which he fills with cons 
siderable humour. 





CONCERT. 
On Monday Miss Chambers’s Soirée Musicale 
was fully and genteelly attended, and, thanks to 
one or two disappointments, the company de- 
parted without being surfeited, as is now gene-~ 
rally the case at concerts. Ivanhoff, whose voice, 
almost too weak for the Opera House, is exquisite 
in a room, left us no cause to regret Rubini in 
** Donalo a questo core,”’ the latter gentleman, 
as usual, lending his name only to the enter- 
tainment. ‘“* Se fiato in Corpo avete,’’ by De 
Begnis and Tamburini, was truly delightful. 
A Madame Fillipowich amused us much by an 
air with variations on the violin, and a flapping 
accompaniment of large sleeves. A solo on the 
flute by Bucher was very extraordinary, and very 
beautiful. Of Bochsa and Grisi we need not 
speak. One of the greatest treats of the even- 
ing was a French romance by Madame Sala; 
we have seldom heard any thing more charming. 





VARIETIES. 


Mount Vesuvius. According to recent ac- 
counts it appears that Vesuvius, after a fort- 
night’s tranquillity, had become violently agi- 
tated. On the 19th and 20th of June a dense 
smoke issued, and loud and frequent explosions 
took place. On the 2lst a stream of lava de- 
scended, and showers of stone and ignited mat- 
ter fell at a great distance from the crater. On 
the 22d the same phenomena continued ; and 
a new opening was made in the mountain, on 
the Torre-del-Greco side. 

The Parterre, Nos. I. and I].—Another pe- 
riodical ally. Woodcuts, poetry, tales, literary 
matters, fine arts, &c.; apparently an agree. 
able miscellany ; but we would suggest the 
propriety of acknowledging the original sources. 

The New Monthly Belle Assemblée, No. I.— 
Edited by Mrs. B. C. Wilson, and altogether 
written by ladies’ pens, our gallantry is taxed 
to welcome this new contemporary, our rival 
in literature, our superior in the fashions,— 
one that could teach us, or any male beings, 
science; and, as for arts, they had better not 
be mentioned where such a feminine phalanx 
takes the field. Well, we love to conciliate 
power, and propitiate beauty ; and, therefore, 
we say, all bail to Number One! 
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Delights of a Bath. —“ The effect produced 
upon the skin by lying about twenty minutes in 
the bath,” said a fat Frenchman to his friend, 
*¢ is delicious. Monsieur,” he added, with 
emphasis, ‘‘ dans ces bains on devient absolument 
amoureux de soi-méme.’? — Arundell’s Asia 
Minor. 

Old as the Hilis! — Mr. Sidney’s Life of 
Rowland Hill commences thus : — “ Chap. I. 
Antiquity of the Hill Family — the Great Hill. 
—The distinguished family of the Hills is both 
ancient and widely extended.” There is no 
denying it. 

Earthquakes.—The shock of an earthquake 
was experienced at Milan on the 3d. Its di- 
rection was from north-west to south-east; 
the undulations were of short continuance, and 
the phenomenon was accompanied by a whist- 
ling noise in the air. Santa Martha, in South 
America, has been almost totally destroyed by 
a similar calamity. It is stated that the shocks 
continued for more than twenty-four hours, 
and amounted to nearly forty in number. 

Foreign News.— The wife of a Mr. Vander 
Brom, aged 70, at Amerfort, has been delivered 
of three living Vander Broms, with thirty-six 
fingers and six thumbs equally shared among 
them. 

Monument to Cuvier.—The Parisian sul. 
scription for a monument to M. G. Cuvier, 
consisting of a marble statue by M. David, to be 
placed in the Jardin des Plantes, having ex- 
ceeded the sum required, the committee en- 
trusted with the matter have resolved to apply 
the surplus to the foundation of an annual or 
biennial prize, to be called the Prix Cuvier, 
and adjudged by the Académie des Sciences to 
the author of the best work published on Com- 

parative Anatomy. 
To the Moon.* 

Thou lorn and melancholy thing! the stars 

Abhor and fly thy pallid ray. Not one, 

All vagrant though they be, will yoke with thee. 

‘Thou art so cold withal, thy chilling beams 

Do palsy all they ‘light on. “In this soft 

And stilly summer's eve, the lily-green 

(That, like a Naiad, slept upon ihe lake, 

Unconscious that its image, mirror’d there, 

Bent, like an echo, as each ripple played), 

Doth wake and tremble at thy kiss. The oak, 

The sturdy oak, doth shiver at thy breath— 

The plaintive warbler of the night doth hush 

Her vespers at thy sad and spectral light— 

The clouds turn pale, and curdle at thy glance ; 

The very dew-drop sickens in thy ray. 

Then on, thou lonely wand’rer of the night, 

And wend in solitude thy weary way! 

Religious Controversy: Lieutenant Burnes 
and the Missionary Wolff at Cabool.—* Dost 
Mahommed Khan turned to Mr. Wolff for 
an explanation of his history; and, as he 
was aware of the gentleman’s vocations, he 
had assembled among the party several Ma- 
hommedan doctors, who were prepared to dis- 
pute on matters of religion. Since I stood as 
Mr. Wolff’s interpreter, I might proceed to 
make mention of the various arguments which 
were adduced on either side; but I do not an- 
ticipate what the reverend gentleman will, no 
doubt, give to the world. As is usual on such 
subjects, the one party failed to convince the 
other; and, but for the admirable tact of the 
chief himself, the consequence might have been 





disagreeable. The Mahommedans seemed to} ~~~ — 
think that they had gained the day, and even er ro <<" “eee oe 
referred it for my decision ; but I excused my-| ppursday.. 3 | From 53. to 79 | 3000 to 30-03 | 
self from the difficult task, on the grounds of| Friday ---- 4| -.-. 54. ++ 81. | 29°99 stationary 
being no moollah (priest). As these reverend » oe ll os = a =a "2948 
d however, appeared to found their creed} Monday .. > | cess Ble ee 78. | 2989 2. 2087 
reason, I thought the opportunity too| Tuesday -. 8] ---- 54. ++ 74. | 2989 -. 20-06 
. ae eS oes Wednesday 9| vies 49. =. 69. | 3001 5. 3008 


* We have had in our day so many thousand poems to 
the bonny lady moon, that we firmly thought we never 
could be induced to print another; but as no one ever 


favourable to let them escape, if the argument 
I intended to use did not boast of being origi- 
nal. I asked them to state their time of prayers; 
and, among others, they named before sunrise, 
and after sunset. ‘ Such are the hours,’ said 
I, ‘ rigidly enjoined by the Koran ?—‘ Yes,’ 
replied the priest ; ‘ and every one is an infidel 
who neglects them.’ These premises being given, 
I begged the doctor to inform me how these 
prayers could be performed in the Arctic circle, 
where the sun neither rose nor set for five or 
six months in the year. The divine had not 
before heard the argument: he stammered out 
various confused sentences ; and at last asserted 
that prayers were not required in those coun- 
tries, where it was sufficient to repeat the 
* Culuma,’ or creed of the Mahommedans. I 
immediately required the divine to name the 
chapter of the Koran on which he founded his 
doctrine, since I did not remember to have seen 
it in the book. 
does not contain it. A sharp dispute now arose 
among the Afghans; nor was the subject re- 
newed, but changed to more intelligible mat- 
ters.”” 
Well may we repeat 


**« For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Sixth Monthly Part of Mr. W. J. Thoms’ National 
Lays and Legends will be devoted to ‘Tartary, and include 
a translation of the Tartarian story-book—‘* The Rela- 
tions of Ssidi-Kur.” 

In the Press. 


| Sixth edition of Dr. Castle's «* Essay on Poisons.” 


| Sixteenth Century: an Historical Novel, with Notes, &c., 
by a Polish Refugee. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


James Steele, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Turnbull on Veratria, 


tion of Delphinia, and on the internal Administration 
of the Salts of Veratria and Delphinia, 8vo. 5s. bds.—The 
Fly-Fisher’s Guide, illustrated by coloured Plates of 
upwards of Forty of the most useful Flies, by G. C. Bain- 
bridge, Esq., 3d edit. 8vo. 16s. cloth. — Principles of Ele- 
mentary Teaching, by James Pillan, F.R.S.E., 2d edit. 


2s. 6d. roan, — The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. I. New 
Series, 8vo. 16s. bds. — Coleridge’s Poetical Works, Vol. 


and Hebrew Lexicon, royal 8vo. 21s. bds.—Boy’s Help to 


in the National Gallery, 8vo. 12s. bds. — Joseph's — 
I 
Hebrew, 8vo. 2s. Gd. sewed.—Thelwall’s Refutation of 


Worship; or, the Liturgy Expanded, by the Rev. E. 
Feilde, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — The Gentleman's Dressing- 
room Companion, royal 18mo. 1s. sewed.—Costs in Bank- 


sewed. — Jarrin’s Italian Confectioner, 5th edit. post 8v 


bds. — Henri Quatre; or, the Days of the League, 3 vols. 
wst Bvo. 27s. bds. — The Darker Superstitions of Scot- 
and, by J. G. Dalyell, 8vo. 16s. bds.s — The Rules of the 
Courts of Law at 
12mo. 12s. bds.—Beauties of Beaumont and Fletcher, by 
Horace Guilford, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—Wright’s Improved 
Game-book for one Year, 5s. hf.-bd. — Family Library, | 


Completion of ‘* Universal History,” 18mo. 10s. bds. — 
The Book of Matrimony, forming Vol. 1. of ‘ Kidd's | 
Miniature Library,” 18mo. 1s. 6d. bds.—Abbott’s Parental | 
Duties, 18mo. ls. cloth. — Memoirs of Isabella Campbell, 


Page, 2d edit. with a Vocabulary, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 





Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Except the 4th generally cloudy, rain at times; thunder 
frequent during the 6th with heavy showers. 





ve her a setting-down before, the very novelty of the 
fhing makes room for the above:—Ed. Le G. 


Rain fallen, +575 of an inch. 
Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


He could not, for the Koran | 


The Court of Sigismund Augustus; or, Poland in the | 


The Philosophy of the Evidences of Christianity, by | 


2d edition, with an Appendix on the external Applica- | 


12mo, 3s. bds.—Prior’s Key to Keith on the Globes, 12mo. | F 


ILI., 12mo. 5s. cloth. — Landseer’s Catalogue of Pictures | 


Irving’s Heresy, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.—Scenes and Hymns | 
of Life, by Mrs. Hemans, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. — Household | 


ruptcy; or, Proceedings under Country Fiats, 12mo. 2s. | 





128. bds. — Ude’s French Cook, 12th edit. post 8vo. 12s. | 


estminster, by G. B. Mansel, Esq., | 


Vols. XLV. and XLVL., being Vols. V. and VI. and the | 


18mo. 3s. Gd. cloth. — A Grammar of British History, by | 
the Rev. J. Goldsmith, 18mo. 3s. 6d. roan, —Commer- | 
cial Arithmetic, by Win. Tate, jun., 12mo. 3s. bd.; and | 
with Appendix, 5s. bd.—L’ Echo de Paris, by A. P. Le | 


Though humble the Banquet 
| Song of the Battle Eve 
| Alone in Crowds 


| I’ve a Secret to tell thee 
| Song of Innisfail 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


RITISH INSTITUTION 
PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the Most No. 
ble the ET RP of Westminster, and the Right Hen. Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


IVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
The Artists of Great Britain are hereby res; tfully 
informed, that the Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Works of 
Living Artists will Open this Season, on the 18th day of August 
| next, in the New Exhibition Rooms, Church Street; and that 
the Annual Grant of the Corporation of One Hundred Pounds 
will be awarded, in a Prize of Fifty Pounds for the best Picture 
in Oil, and the remainder in smaller amounts for the best 
Works executed by British Artists, 

All Works of Art will be received (directed to the Secretary, 
at the Exhibition Rooms) from the 2Ist of July to the 4th of 
August inclusive. 

It is requested that all Pictures, &c. from London may be sent 
through Messrs. Pickford and Co. by Canal; and from other 
Places by the most convenient Water Conveyances. 

SAMUEL EGLINGTON, 
Secretary to the Academy. 





EGRO EMANCIPATION; or, the 
First of August. 
On the Ist of next month will be published, a Print under the 
above Title, from a Picture by Mr. A. RIPPINGILLE. 
The tale of this joyous event is told by a family just beginning 
to experience the soul-quickening influence of freedom. The fa- 
ther occupies the centre of this group—his unfettered and uplift. 
ed hands express delight and gratitude. Under his feet lies the 
lash, which is soon to share the fate of the chain and broken col- 
lar, which his two sons are about to consign to the earth. On 
the opposite side of the picture the wife is holding up, at arm's 
| length, her infant, who, by the action of its limbs, appears to par- 
| ticipate in the feeling to which it owes its temporary elevation, 
| By the side of the negress is the Bible. Farther in the back- 
ground are two negroes, eagerly prying into the news of the day; 
| while beyond them a multitude is seen, whose actions indicate 
| their enjoyment of their newly acquired liberty. 
| This Print will be published by F. G. Moon, Printseller to the 
| 





King, No. 20 Threadneedle Street. 
Just published (Prints 4s.; India Pro 
12s. 6d.), Part Il. 
IEWS of the LAKES in the NORTH of 
ENGLAND, from original Paintings, with Descriptions, 
By JOHN ROBINSON, D.D. 

Ulswater, from the Matterdale Road ........ 
| Head of Buttermere 
Hawes Water ..... «++ 
London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and C. Tilt; 

Penrith, Brown; Carlisle, Cockburn. 


EDICAL SCHOOL, KING'S COL- 
LEGE, LONDON. 

The Autumnal Courses will commence on Wednesday, the Ist 
of October next, with an Introductory Lecture, by Professor 
Daniell. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Morbid Anatomy—by H. Mayo, Esq. 
PRLS 





ofs, 6s. Gd. ; royal folio, 
of 






Practical Anatomy—R. Partridge, Esq. 
Botany—G. Burnet, Esq. F.L.S. 
Chemistry—J. F. Daniell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Medicine (Principles and Practice of }—F. Hawkins, M.D. 
Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children—K, Fergu- 
son, M.D. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—B. Hawkins, M.D. 
Forensic Medicine—T. Watson, M.D, 
Surgery—J. H. Green, Esq. F.R.S. 
Any further information on the subject of the above Lectures, 
as well as a Prospectus of the several Courses, a Syllabus of the 
Lectures on Chemistry, &c. may be obtained upon application at 


the Secretary's Office. el 
W. OTTER, M.A. Principa:. 
19th June, 1834. 

‘.B. The Classes for General Science and Literature, both for 
the regular and occasional Students, will recommence on Wed 
nesday, the }st of October. 

The School will re-open on Tuesday, the 12th August. 
Just published, in 18mo. price 4s. bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
PPLEMENTS of DRAWING and 
FLOWER PAINTING, in Opaque and Transparent 


Water Colours. 
By Mrs. E. E. PERKINS. : 
Honoured by the especial Patronage of Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. 
T. Hurst, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








MUSIC. 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 


Just published, the Tenth and concluding Number of 


| the above celebrated Work, arranged, with Symphonies and Ac- 
| companiments, by HENRY R. BISHOP. 


Price 15s. containing 

The Night Dance - 

There are Sounds of Mirth 

Oh! Arranmore 

Lay his Sword by his Side 

Oh! could we do with this 
world of ours. 


Sing, sweet Harp 


The Wandering Bard 


Supplement to Ditto, 

Price 5s. containing ; 

The Wine-cup is circling From this hour the pledge is 

The Dream of those Days ivi 
Silence is in our festal halls. 

This Work is now complete, and may be had in Ten Numbers, 

rice 15s. each, and concluding Supplement, price 5s.; oF in Five 
Jolumes, bound in cloth, price 1/. 10s, each. 

London; Published by J. Power, 34 Strand, 
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ABBEY MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
COMPLETE ACCOUNT of the late 


FESTIVAL, with the Names of the Performers pro- 
ly classed, together with a Critical Review of all the Perform- 
ances, will appear in the Supplement to the Musical Library, on 
the Ist of August next, price 6d. This will complete the History 
of Musical Festivals in jreat Britain, from the first, at the com- 
mencement of the last Century, to that just celebrated 3 the whole 
ofwhich will be found comprised in the Four Numbers of the 
york already published, and that now preparing. 
London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





= 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Published this day, 
AB AL s 
NHE CIVIL ENGINEER is now on sale. 
Division I. containing Boulton and Watt's Portable 
Engine, complete. 4 
cave imperial folio Plates, and Book of Descriptive 
References, One Guinea. 

Ackermann, 96 Strand; Weale, Architectural Library, High 
Holborn; Yaylor, Architectural Library, Holborn; Hebert, 
Cheapside; Blunt and Stephenson, Civil Engineers, 57 Great Or- 
mond Street; and of all English and Foreign Booksellers. 





a 4to. 21. 2s. 
RANSACTIONS of thee ROYAL 
SOCIETY of LITERATURE, Vol. II. Part II. 
Contents. 

1. Granville Penn on an Ode of Horace. 

Il. Dr. Nolan on the Music of the Greeks. . 

lll. Archdeacon Todd on the Services rendered to Literature 
by Archbishop Laud. ate ’ 

“IV. Dr, Jamieson on the Vitrified Forts of Scotland. _ 

V. Sharon Turner on the Asiatic Origin of the Anglo-Saxons. 

VI. Sir Thomas Phillipps on Monastic Libraries and Archives 
in French Flanders. 
"VIL. Rev. T. D. Fosbroke on Parliaments before the Time of 


Edward I. . 
VII. Prince Hoare on the Moral Character of Shakespeare’s 
Dramas, &c. “ ‘ : 
1X. Dr. Jamieson on the Antiquity of the earliest Scottish 
Coins extant. nm 
X. W. R. Hamilton on the Descent of Apollo in the First Book 
of the Lliad. 
XI. Rev, F. Nolan on the Grecian Rose. 
XIL. Mr. Roscoe on the MS. Library at Holkham. 
XIII. Colonel Leake on the Inscription found at gina. 
XIV. 8, T. Coleridge on the Prometheus of Aéschylus, and the 
Mysteries of Ancient Greece. 
XV. A. W. Schlegel de !'Origine des Hindoos. 
XVI. C. Wordsworth on an Inscription found at Athens, in 


| 

XVII. J. G. Wilkinson on the Vocal Powers of the Statue of 
Memnon. 

XVIII. Tomlinson on the Sarcophagus in the British Museum, 
called the Tomb of Alexander. 

XIX. Mr. Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor; the Sites of 
Colosse, and Antioch of Pisidia. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Lately published, by William Lennie, 
HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, briefly defined and neatly arranged. This 
is nota mere outline, but a complete Grammar, containing, not 
only a full view of all the different Parts of Speech, with copious 
Exercises in Parsing, but as many Rules and Notes on Syntax as 
Mr. Murray's larger Grammar; with as many Exercises, on an 
average, under each Rule and Note, as there are in his Book of 
Exercises; so that his Abridgement, larger Grammar, and Exer- 
cises, are completely superseded by this close-printed volume at 
ls, 6d. Besides, so short and perspicuous are the Detinitions, 
Rules, and Notes in this, that the learner will acquire as much 
knowledge of Grammar with it in six months, as with all his 
volumes in twelve. A new edition, with Parsing Lessons on a 
new Plan, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

This Grammar has lately been introduced into many of the 
most respectable Boarding Schools in England, where it has given 
uncommon satisfaction. Those who have not yet seen it would 
dowell toexamine it. ‘They will be struck with the convenience 
of having the Exercises and Grammar complete in one little 
volume, and with the uncommon perspicuity and brevity of the 

Wes. 


2. A Key to the above, containing the Exer- 
cises on Syntax in their corrected state, with numerous and im- 
portant Hints and Directions to the inexperienced Teacher. So 
explicit, indeed, is this Key, that by it a grown-up person may 
easily teach himself Grammar. 

_ Anew edition, with some Additions, price 3s. 6d. bound. 
Grammar and Key neatly bound together, 5s. For those who 
teach themselves, the two together will be most convenient. 

Sold by James Duncan, London; and by all Booksellers. 

In 1 vol. imperial folio, embellished with Twenty-eight highly 
= finished Drawings, price 2/. 10s. cloth boards, 
ME MOIRS of ICHTHYOSAURI and 


PLESIOSAURI, Extinct Monsters of the Ancient 


a By THOMAS HAWKINS, Esq. F.G.S. 

With what delight and encouragement would the immortal 
Cuvier have hailed the appearance of this splendid monument to 
Oryetology !"— Brighton Gazette. 

“This 1s an extraordinary book. It is written with the deepest 
enthusiasm which could be felt for the greatest triumphs which 
geological science has achieved. Sir John Herschel, when dwell- 
''g Upon the curious and beautiful phenomenon of contrasted or 
complementary colours in stars— 

‘Communicating male and female light 

(Which two great sexes animate the world)'— 

and affording a green day, which shall alternate with a white 
ry and with darkness; or conjecturing upon the inexhaustible 
ield of nebula, furnishing an interminable range of system upon 
‘ystem, and firmament upon firmament, scarcely awakens @ 
freater interest than do the pi and d details 
on Us of the first discovery of those antique remains—so won- 
erful in size and form, and so characteristic of an order of things 

and a world untike our own.”. iterary Gazette. 





— 
= 


Earth. 








a “ Mr. Hawkins’s volume does him infinite credit.”—Sherborne 
‘ournal, 


ae is adorned with twenty-eight magnificent plates.”—Athe- 
Published by Relfe and Fletcher, 17 Cornhill. 


Entirely new History of Engtand, for Schools and Private Families. 
By Air. PINNOCK. 
Price 6s. strongly and neatly bound and lettered, 


ay ~ . + 
INNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Death of George 
the Third. With a Continuation to the present Time, Questions 
for Examination, Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. Embellished 
with a Map of Europe, and emblematic steel-plate Title-page, 
and Eighteen Wood Engravings, illustrative of the most interest- 
ing Events in British History. 
ondon: Printed for John Cumberland, Cumberland Terrace, 
Camden New Town. Sold by T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
and all other Booksellers. 

z In the press, Oe 
Tales from British History, intended princi- 

pally for Young Readers. Embellished with Engravings from 
original Designs, and from celebrated Paintings. 





In 12mo. price 4s. 5d. bound, the 2d edition, embellished with 
Fifty-six Engravings on Wood, 
HE 


NATURAL HISTORY of 
QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, and INSECTS. 
*,* This work is included in the List of Books recommended 
the Society for Promoting Knowledge. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, 
, ~ . ara y 
‘TEN DISCOURSES on the PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS in the LIFE and CHARACTER of MOSES, 
By the Rev. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Late of St. John’s, Cambridge, and Minister of East Dulwich 
Chapel, Camberwell. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
In 8vo, price 6s. 6. boar 


ds, 
SSAYS on the ANTEDILUVIAN AGE, 


in which are pointed out its relative Position and close 
Connexion with the general Scheme of Providence. 
By the Rev. W. B. WINNING, M.A. 
Vicar of Keysoe, Bedfordshire. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Price 10s, 6d. cloth, “ 
FRICAN SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS PRINGLE. 

«The work contains a great deal of practical information, in- 
valuable to Emigrants, and more interesting details about soil, 
produce, native tribes, and animals of Southern Africa, than can 
be readily obtained elsewhere.”—Printing Machine, 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
In 1 vol. 4to. with Ten Engravings, price 3/. 3s. boards, ‘ 
~ r STIS 
HE HISTORY of CHRIST’S HOS- 
PITAL, from the Foundation by Edward VI.; with an 
Account of the Plan of Education, the Internal Economy of the 
Institution, &c. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, A.M. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 

*,* Subscribers who may not have received their Copies are 

particularly requested to apply for them at the Publisher's. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. re 
HE NEW BRITISH PROVINCE of} 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA; or, a Description of the Country. | 
Illustrated by Charts and Views, and an Account of the Princi- | 
ples, Objects, Plan, and Prospects, of the new Colony. In asmall | 
pocket volume, bound in cloth, price 2s, Gd. 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
E N 


Oo Ss. 
P By WILLIAM STANLEY ROSCOE. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


In 8vo. with Portrait by Dean, price 12s. boards, 


ERMONS and other REMAINS of 
ROBERT LOWTH, D.D. some time Lord Bishop of 
London ; now first collected and arranged, partly from original 
Manuscripts, with an Introductory Memoir, 
By the Rev. PETER HALL, M.A, 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, the 5th edition of 
<r ~ arn 1 * . 
SERIES of SERMONS on various Sub. 
jects of Doctrine and Practice. 
y the late Rev. GEORGE MATHEW, A.M. 
Alternate Morning Preacher at the Parish Church of St. James, 
Yestminster, and Vicar of Greenwich. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. in cloth, 
REATISE on ARITHMETIC, THEO. 
RETICAL and PRACTICAL. 
By Dr, LARDNER. 
From the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

“« By far the best practical treatise on arithmetic with which 
we are acquainted. Dr. Lardner’s explanation of arithmetical 
rules may be understood by a child; and his system of shewing 
the reason and the effect of every step in an arithmetical process, 
should be immediately adopted by teachers.”—Atheneum, 

ondon: Longman and Co,; and John Taylor. 





With numerous Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. ‘ul 
RAVELS into BOKHARA; being th 


Account of a Journey from India to Cabool, ‘lartary, 
and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage by the Indus, by Routes 
never before taken by any European; while on a Mission to the 
Court of Lahore, with Presents from the King of Great Britain. 

By Lieut, ALEXANDER BURNES, F.R.S, 





John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





—— 
In &vo0, TLE 8s. 6d. boards, 

LAVIS HOMILETICA; or, the Clergy- 

_ man's Register of his Discourses, with Reference to the 

Order in which the Holy Seriptures are appointed to be read in 

the Services of the Church. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 





NEW ISSUE OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Sevent ition, 

On Saturday, the 12th of July, was published, price 3s. to be 

continued every alternate week, Part 1. of the 

SNCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 

revised, corrected, and improved, and including the Sup- 
plements to the last two editions. With Introductory Disserta- 
tions on the History of the Sciences, by Professors DUGALD 
STEWART, PLAYFAIR, and LESLIE, and by the Right 
Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. Illustrated by a new Set 
of Engravings on Steel, and comprising a complete Series of folio 
Maps, engraved by SIDNEY HALL, 

Edited by Professor NAPIER. 

The extraordinary circulation attained by many of the cheap 
publications of the day, has suggested to the Proprietors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, that if a work of high and established 
character were offered to the public, at a price and in a form ac- 

1 to the d is of the age, the support of which it 
might reasonably anticipate would be proportionally liberal. In 
accordance with this view, they have resolved to commence a 
new issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in a form which will 
bring it within the reach of all classes of the community. 

‘The improvements made upon the present edition, both in the 
way of amending former articles, and of introducing new contri- 
butions, are manifold and extensive; and the Proprietors feel 
assured that the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will, when completed, form the most valuable digest of human 

nowledge that has yet appeared in Britain in the convenient 
form of a dictionary. The additions which have been made are, 
indeed, so various and multiplied, as to render it not so mucha 
—s gg of the Encyclopedia Britannica, as a new work under 
that title. 

A Prospectus of the work, more fully explaining the mode and 
— of publication, may be obtained by application to any Book- 
seller. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh: Simpkin and Marshall; 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
London: and John Cumming, Dublin, 





CLASS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. _ 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
P INNOCK’S EDITION of GOLD. 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, improved by W. C. 
TAYLOR. 22d edition, with several Engravings, 6s, bound and 
ettered. 
Il. 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece 


and Rome, new editions, with Engravings, by W. C, Taylor. 
5s, 6d. each. 


III. 
Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class-Book, 


new edition, with Engravings, 5s. 
IV. 
Taylor’s Historical Miscellany, 4s. 6d. 


v. 
Taylor’s History of France and Normandy, 


price 6s. 


VI. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader, new 


edition, 4s, 6d, 


Introduction to Pinnock’s English Reader, 


for the Junior Classes, 3s. 


Vill. 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, for Children from 
Four to Seven Years old, 1s. 6d, 


1X, 
Croly’s Beauties of the British Poets, new 
edition, with Engravings, 7s. 


Pinnock’s Compendious History of the Bible, 
price 3s. 


XI. 
The Moral Poetical Miscellany, 3s. 


XU. 
Dr. Harris’s Natural History of the Bible, 


with Engravings, 8s. 


XIII. 
Historical Epitome of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, third edition, 5s, 
XIV. 
Bell’s Selections, descriptive of the Remark. 
able Phenomena of Nature, 3s. 6d. 


XV. 
Archdeacon Wrangham’s Collection of the 
Evidences of Christianity, 3s. 6d. 





mo. price 3s, 6d. 


In 12 U 
EAUTIES of BEAUMONT and! 


FLETCHER. 
By HORACE GUILFORD. 
« Infinite riches in a little room.” 
London: Biepiia and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Cowrt; 
and Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham, 
In 8vo. price 15s. boards, the 2d edition of 
R. PROUT’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. 


Also, 

The Third Editions of the Bridgewater 
Treatises of Dr. Chalmers, Professor Kidd, the Rev. William 
Whewell, and Sir Charles Bell. 

London; William Pickering, Chancery Lane, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





8 New Burlington Street, July 1834. 
Mr. Bentley has just published following :— 
Mr. Beckford's New Work, . 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 


I A Y. 
With Sketches of Spain agd Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 


ose Countries. 
By the Author of “« Vathek.” 
Now first published, 


Il. 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s New Novel, 
a , in vols. 
The Disinherited, and the Ensnared. 
By the Authoress of “ Flirtation,” &c. 


Ill, 
European Colonies, 
In various Parts of the World, 
Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
By John Howison, Esq. 
Author of “ Sketches of Upper Canada.” 2 vols, 8vo. 


Iv. 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. 
By James Morier, Esq. 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” “« Zohrab, the Hostage,” &c. 


v. 
Life of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 


His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 


3 vols. 





g his 
By John James Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 
«¢ Will be read with unmixed pleasure. It is a very gratifying 
history of a chequered life.” —Atlas. 


vi. 
The Captives in India. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 
“ The account of one of the most extraordinary journeys ever 
performed by a female, embodied in an ig narative.”— 
Literary Gazette, 


VII. 
The Life of a Soldier. 


A Narrative of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts 
of t y 


e Wor 
By a Field Officer. 38 vols. 

««Has the merit of extraordinary variety in both scenery and 

adventure.” —Uniled Service Gazette, 
Vil. 
Allan Breck. 
* By the Author of the “Subaltern.” 3 vols. 

«The most striking production of Mr. Gleig.”—United Service 

Journal, ©" * 





Also, just ready, 
Im2 vols, Svo.. with Map and Illustrations, 
“Discéveries in Asia Minor, 
Including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch in Pisidia, 
and several other Cities. 
> the Rev. F. V. I. Arundell, 
titish Chaplain at Smyrna, 


°. Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo0. with Ate in Wales by Landseer, 
The Angler in Wales. 


‘By Captain Medwin, . 
Author of “ Conversations with Lord Byron.” 





Just completed, price 6s. 6d. handsomely done up in morocco 
cloth boards and lettered, the Second Volume of the 


UBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, contain- 


ing 142 well-executed Engravings, and Fifty Legends 
and Stories of Irish Life, and other Subjects connected with the 
Picturesque Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. The contents 
(which are of easy reference by means of a minute Index) may 
be referred to, as containing more valuable and authentic infor- 
mation on Ireland, than ever appeared in any previous publica- 


ion. 

*_* The work is regularly published in Weekly Numbers and 
Montbly Parts, the whole of which are now in print. 
Dublin: Published by P. D. Hardy; and sold by R. Groom- 
bridge, 6 Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, London. 





BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS AND EXERCISES, 
Published by John — St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
ce 


se 


EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHI.- 
CAL EXERCISES, with a new and improved Set of 
coloured Outline Maps. Designed for the Use of Young Persons. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
The Nineteenth edition, enlarged by his Son, the late 
JOHN OLDING BUTLER, of Hackney. 


KEITH'S ARITHMETIC IMPROVED. 
The 11th edition, price 4s. 6d. 


7 
HE COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
‘ ARITHMETICIAN, containing several new and useful 
Improvements, adapted to the Use of Schools and Private Tui- 
. By THOMAS KEITH... 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 

In this edition, an Article on the Management of Surds has 
been introduced, and a much more comprehensive view of Ex- 
iter to. by Mr. Maynard. " : 

A Key to this new edition will be shortly 
published. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
J.,G., and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Hatchard and Son; Simpkin and Marshall; J. 
Souter; Houlston and Son; and Wilson and Son, York. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 





CENES and HYMNS of LIFE; 
with other Religious Poems. 
By FELICIA HEMANS. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





2 i WE: Bvo. 18s. 
ELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY, 
in 1833. With Excursions to the Eifel, Wisbaden, Ba- 
den-Baden, Cassel, Hanover, the Hartz Mountains, &c. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of “‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 
Just published by Messrs, Cochrane and M‘Crone, 


Waterloo Place. 5 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir EGER- 
TON BRYDGES, Bart. 
2 vols, 8vo. with 2 fine origina! Portraits, 28s. 
“ Every susceptible mind will be delighted with a 
passages in this work.”—Quarterly Review. 


h a 





II. 
Volumes I. to vi. price 5s. each, splendidly illustrated, of 
The Life and Works of Burns. 
By Allan Cunningham. 
Upwards of 150 Original Poems, Songs, and Letters, are now for 
the first time given to the Public in this edition. 


il. 
Dr. Lang’s Historical Account of New 
South Wales. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with an accurate Map, 2ls. 
« Beyond all doubt the most complete and able account that has 
yet been given to the public.”—Printing Machine. 


Iv. 
The Romance of Ancient History. 
First Series—Egypt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
a One of the best productions of the present day.”—Sunday 
ames, 


Vv. 
History of the British Colonies. 
: By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. 
Vol. II, Possessions in the West. Complete, 21s. 


VI. 
The last Works of John Galt, Esq. 


Comprising his Autobiography, Stories of the Study, and Poems. 


Family Library, 
Now complete, in Six smal! Volumes, 5s. each, 
ERS 


NIV AL HISTORY 
By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, 
Lord Woodhouselee. 4 
As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the En. 
glish reader, except an lleeti occupyi nearly 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact a | 
elegant epitome—not prepared hastily, to meet the demand of 
the hour—but the result of the life-long thought and exertion of 
a most accomplished man of letters—can hardly, it is presumed, 
fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in the popu. 
lar literature of the day. 
€,°* The oe Volumes of the History of India are nearly 
ready, and will appear on the Ist of August, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





3a edition, in 18mo. price 4s. in cloth, 
CENTURY of CHRISTIAN 
PRAYERS, on Faith, Hope, and Charity; with a Morn. 
ing and Evening Devotion. sig alain 
By the Rev. JAMES FORD, B.D. 
Vicar of Navestock, Essex. 
London: Longman, Rees, and Co.; S. G., and F. Rivington; 
and Hatchard and Son. Ipswich, J. Raw. . 
By the same Author, 

The New Devout Communicant, according 
to the Church of England. 6th edition, 3s. 6d. bound in black: 
smaller edition, 2s. - 
In 8vo. 18th edition, with Maps, and an Abstract of the last Popu. 

lation Return, 18s. boards; or 18s. 6d, half-bd. in parchment, 
ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 
Arranged upon a plan entirely novel, and remodelled and aug. 
mented by the addition of new Roads and Admeasurements. 
London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard 
and Son; C. Chapple; Baldwin and Co.; W. Joy; J., G., and 
F. Rivington; J. Booker; Whittaker and Co.; T. and T. Tegg; 
J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding; J. Hearne; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; T, Geeves; and E. Mogg, Liverpool, G. and J, 
Robinson. 





COOPER, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 
‘ LETTER to hs COUNTRYMEN. 
By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of the “ Pilot,” “ Bravo,” ‘ Headsman,” &c. &c. 
John Miller, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CORRECTED TO 1834. 
Folded in half, half-bound in russia....£9 9 
Full size, half-bound in russia.......... 10 


0 
EW GENERAL ATLAS of FIFTY. 
THREE MAPS, on elephant drawing-paper, with the 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
A -<C- & &. A Novel. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of MORLEY. 
“Tt is a production of great beauty and interest.” —Lit. Gaz. 
“We recommend it to all who are not too staid to enjoy the 
last new novel."”"—Athencum. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Popular School Books. 
Vew edition o' 


( ; UY’S HISTORICAL QUESTION. 

BOOK, with a Chart of Ancient and Modern History. 
A new and enlarged edition, in 12mo. illustrated with a Chart of 
the Epochs and leading Events of Ancient History, coloured, 
price 4s, 6d, neatly bound and lettered. 


’ . . 
Guy’s General School Question-Book, in 
which each Question, in a regular Series, is followed by its appro- 
priate Answer, not only in Ancient and Modern History, in which 
the whole is arranged in Chronological order, but also in Bio- 
graphy, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, Classical Phraseology, 
and a great and i ing variety of miscell Subjects; the 
whole tending to enlarge the boundaries of juvenile knowledge, 
by increasing its stores; and thus, by blending such a course of 
general information with sound classical or liberal learning, to 
raise a better sup of School Ed i 








y Joseph Guy, 
Formerly of the Royal Military College. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

New editions of all Mr. Guy’s Popular School Books to 

be had as above, viz. a 

The School Geography, with 7 Maps, price 
3s. bound. 
*,* A Key to the Problems, price 1s. 6d. 
Guy’s Astronomy, 18 fine Plates, price 5s. 
bound. 
Guy’s New British Primer, half-bound, price 
only 6d. 

Guy’s British Spelling-Book, many Cuts, 
1s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s New British Expositor; or, Compa- 
nion to the above, price 1s. 6d. neatly bound. 

Guy’s New British Reader, Cuts, price 
3s, 6d. bound. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia, thick vol. royal 
12mo, the 10th edition, with many Cuts, price 10s. 6d, boards. 

Guy’s Chart of General History; a useful 
Companion to the Schoo! Question-Book, on a large sheet, cold, 
Price 7s.; on Rollers, 10s. 6d. 

Guy’s School Ciphering- Book, 4to. fine 
writing post, price 3s. 6d. half-bound. Key to ditto, 6d. 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete Scho- 
lar’s Ar thmetic, price only 2s. bound. 

A Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 
the Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of Working; wit E ining Questions added. 
Price 4s. 6d, bound in blue and lettered. 





A new and improved edition, with eoveral Engravings, Gs. bound, 

OLDSMITH’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
abridged for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; J., G., and F. 

Rivington; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin 

and Marshall; J. Souter; J. M. Richardson; Cowie and Co; 





Darton and Son; and Houlston and Son. 


carefully coloured, From entirely new Drawings, 
and engraved by SIDNEY HALL. 
In royal 8vo. 21s. cloth, 
An Index of the Names in the above, with 
References to the Maps, and to the Latitude and Longitude. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





The 16th edition, revised and corrected to the present year, 


4s. 6d. bound, _ 
EOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 
By a LADY. 
For the Use of her own Children, 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; 
Baldwin and Cradock; J.,G., and F. Rivington; J. M. Richard- 
son; J. Duncan; J. Booker; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Sherwood and Co.; J. Souter; 
Darton and Harvey; S. Hodgson; Holdsworth and Ball; and 
Houlston and Son, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Tuesday next, July 22d, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Designs by Landseer, 2 
HE ANGLER in WALES. 
By Captain MEDWIN, ® 
Author of the « Conversations of Lord Byron,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Agents for Scotiand, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 


On Thursday next, July 24th, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps 


and Illustrations, 
[LD SCOvERIES in ASIA MINOR. 
By Rev. F. V. I. ARUNDELL, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna. ene 
Including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch in Pisidia, 
and several other Cities. —_ 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





: Theological Library, Vol. VI1IT. 
On Monday, with Portraits, price 6s. the Third and concluding 
Volume (with general Index) of the I 
1S bP of the REFORMED RELI- 
GION in FRANCE. : 
By EDWARD SMEDLEY, M.A. _ 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
*,* Lately published, Vols. I: and II, with Portraits, 
rice 6s, each. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Previous Volumes of the Theological Library :— 
1. Scripture Biography. By R. W. Evans, 
M.A, Author of the ‘* Rectory of Valehead.” 6s. ry 
2. Lives of British Divines. By C. Ww Te 
Bas, M.A. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s. Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 12s. 
3. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. 6s. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, - 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington mets 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, — 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Bachange + A 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. _ bal 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Pa — 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Ag 
for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 








J. MOYES, 28 Castle Street Leicester Square. 
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